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AN AUDIENCE WITH SULTAN ABDUL MEJID. 





BY AN AMERICAN. 


In 1840, being at Constantinople, Commodore Porter, then newly 
appointed Minister Resident of the United States to the Sublime 
Porte, was so kind as to attach me to his legation, and to permit me 
to witness the presentation of his credentials to the young Sultan, 
Asput Mesip. Although our government had been represented by 
him at the Porte since 1831, as its Charge d’ Affaires, that rank did not 
qualify him for a public reception by the Sultan; and as all eastern 
nations judge of the importance of foreign powers by the rank of their 
representative, an increased grade was necessary to elevate our great 
republic, in the minds of the Ottomans, above the very smallest and 
most insignificant powers of the old world. The government at Wash- 
ington, seeing the propriety of the measure, offered to our veteran pub- 
lic servant, Commodore Porter, then in the United States on leave of 
absence, the increased rank of Minister Resident to the Sublime Porte, 
which he accepted, and returned to his residence at Constantinople. 
He being therefore the first minister our country has had accredited to 
the Sultan, and this his first audience, 1 thought it would perhaps inte- 
rest the readers of the Knickersocker to know something about his 
reception; and with this view I now do myself the pleasure of sending 
you a copy of the notes which I made at the time in my journal. 

Before the Minister’s credentials were perfectly valid, he made visits 
to two of the higher officers of the Sublime Porte; but I will commence 
with that to Masesry itself, and mention the others in regular succes- 
sion. The first step taken was by the Dragoman of the legation, who 
made a translation into Turkish of the letter of the President to the 
Sultan, from a copy which, as is usual on such occasions, was sent for 
the Minister of foreign affairs. On handing it to him, the Dragoman 
requested for his Minister an audience with His Majesty, to present the 
original. The office of the Minister of Foreign Affairs is held in a great 
building i in the heart of Constantinople, called in the Turkish language 
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Deri-alich, or the Sublime Porte, where we were afterward received by 
him. The Minister replied that he would make known the request to 
His Majesty, and give his answer on the following day. This was on 
Monday, and on Tuesday it was learned that the Sultan had appointed 
Thursday, May 23d, at eleven o’clock, for the audience. In the mean 
time a very important preliminary was under execution; that of the 
preparation of a bag or sack to contain the President’s ‘letter to the 
Sultan. It was made of rose-colored satin, richly embroidered in gold 
five-pointed stars, lined with white satin, and closed with a gold cord, 
having a golden tassel at its end; the whole bearing a remarkable con- 
trast with the simple but appropriate style of the contents of the letter. 
I only got a glimpse of the envelope of the great document, and dis- 
tinctly remember that it was addressed in a fair legible hand: ‘To our 
Great and Good Friend, Surtan Asput Mesip Kuan, Emperor of the 
Ottoman Empire.’ 

Each foreign legation at the Porte has a barge of four, six, or eight 
pair of oars, according to the rank of the representative, in form 
much like the picturesque models of the smaller caiques of the Bos- 
phorus and the Golden Horn. They draw but little water, and glide 
over it with noiseless speed; are painted with the national colors of the 
legation, and the bargemen, or catquejees, as they are denominated at 
Constantinople, are dressed in colors to match. That of ours is of 
course blue and red, and agreeable to the established usage and the 
rank of the Minister, is pulled by six men, over whom at the bow 
floated the striped bunting flag of the United States. 

The Sultan at this season, the month of May, resides in the magnifi- 
cent new palace of Tcharagian, erected by his late father Sultan 
Mahmoud II., on the European side of the Bosphorus, about two miles 
from the mouth of the Golden Horn. Sultan Mahmoud died suddenly 
before it was completed; and as it was to have been the most splendid 
of all his edifices, the most costly, and the one about which he always 
evinced the greatest interest and anxiety, it now bears with it to reflec- 
tive minds the forcible moral that in our most heart-felt and eager enter- 
prises we may be called away with but a moment’s warning. I was 
told that he had for many years— almost from his accession to the 
throne, in 1808— acted upon a feeling of superstition, that so long as 
he was engaged in erecting public edifices, the affairs of his empire 
would be prosperous. The greater part of the palaces and kiosks on 
the Bosphorus, his favorite stream, were built by him; where he doubt- 
less spent many hours of enjoyment in his youth, before troubles over- 
came him, and the fairest portions of his empire were reft from him by 
the hand of the infidel. ‘Tcharagian is built on the site of a pacha’s Yalz, 
or suminer residence, in which some years ago a splendid nocturnal féte 
was given to Sultan Mahmoud by its owner; when the building and gar- 
dens attached to it were brilliantly illuminated. The latter were filled 
with the most beautiful flowers of Constantinople, and the Sultan in his 
walks among them was attended by the fairest Circassians that could 
be found in his capitol, dancing round him, and singing praise-songs to 
his delighted ear. The féte made so agreeable an impression on his 
mind, that it induced him to erect the present magnificent palace and 
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gardens in the place of the more humble Yali, and give it the name of 
‘'T’charagian Seray,’ or ‘ the Palace of Lights.’ 

I return from my digression. About half-past ten o’clock, A. M., 
the Minister Resident, Dragoman, Consul, and Attache, with guards 
and servants, seated in the stern sheets of the barge, might be seen 
issuing out of the Golden Horn, to follow the numerous windings of 
the Bosphorus, and proceeding along its shores, (which in the month 
of May are decked with the most beautiful verdure and flowers,) to 
approach the palace of the Sultan. 

Before I introduce the reader to the presence of His Majesty, who 
by his subjects | is called in their figurative language, the ‘ Centre of the 
Universe,’ and the ‘ Refuge of the World,’ the ‘ Orbit of Majesty,’ and 
the ‘Sov. ereign of the two W orlds ;’ in the latter title probably mean- 
ing the present and the world to come, for it dates antecedent to the 
discovery of our own Yankee land; I say, before I bring you within 
reach of the ‘ Blood-Letter,’ the ‘ Possessor of Men’s Necks,’ and the 
‘Owner of the T'wo-edged Sword,’ allow me to recall to memory an 
audience with Sultan Mahmoud in his younger days, and before reform 
had been introduced into his empire. 

The author of ‘ Constantinople and its Environs,’ whom I have inva- 
riably found to be correct, in speaking of the old palace of the Sultans, 
situated on the site of ancient Byzantium, and called by Europeans by 
the exclusive name of ‘ the Seraglio,’ says: ‘Another ceremony of the 
Divan, is the reception of ministers of foreign powers, who come here 
to be duly made fit for reception by the Sultan. On the day appointed, 
they and their suites assemble at an early hour in the morning, and all 
the process of deciding cases, distributing money, and running for 
pilaff,’ (referring to scenes w hich occured within the inner gates in the 
presence of the Grand Vizier and other imperial ministers, highly dis- 
honorable and degrading to the ambassador,) ‘ is ostensibly displayed 
before them, in order to dazzle, astonish, and impress on those stranger- 
infidels a high opinion of Turkish superiority. ‘They are allowed to 
enter the Divan seemingly as spectators, and are left standing in the 
crowd without notice or respect. On rare occasions, the tried ambas- 
sador, if he be from a favored nation, is allowed a joint-stool to sit on; 
but such an indulgence is not permitted to the rest; secretaries of lega- 
tion, dragomans, consuls, attaches, etc., are kept standing for several 
hours, till the whole of the exhibition is displayed. It is ‘then notified 
to the Sultan that some Giaours are in the Divan, and on inquiry into 
their business, that they humbly crave to be admitted into his sublime 
presence, to prostrate themselves before him. It is now that orders are 
given to feed, wash, and clothe them; and it is notified that when they 
are fit to be seen they will be admitted, and this is done accordingly. 
Joint-stools are brought in, on which are placed metal trays, without 
cloth, knife or fork, and every one helps himself with his fingers, 
including the ambassador. After this scrambling and tumultuous 
refreshment, water is poured on the smeared and greasy persons who 
partake of it. They are then led forth to a large tree in the court, 
where a heap of pelisses of various qualities lie on the pavement, 
shaken out of bags in which they were brought. From this every 
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person to be admitted to the presence takes one, and having wrapped 
himself in it, he is seized by the collar and dragged into the presence 
of the Sultan, where he is held during the very few moments that the 
ambassador is permitted to pass in presenting his credentials,’ etc. 

This was the ceremony of an audience with the Sultan as late as 
1808 ; but civilization has made great changes at the Sublime Porte. 
The school-master is abroad among the Turks, and the preceding is 
now only quoted to show the difference between that period and the 
present. 

On this occasion, the Minister’s barge, after gaining the point on 
which the winter palace of Dolma-Baktcha is situated, crossed over to 
the Asiatic shore, and continuing along its banks as far as the village 
of T'chengel-kieny, suddenly turned its prow again toward the more 
civilized continent of Europe, and aided as much by the current as 
the oars, neared the white marble stair-case of Tcharagian. The 
author from whose pages I have borrowed the account of an audience 
under the ancient régime, in speaking of this palace says: ‘ It consists of 
a centre with two extensive wings. The long facade presents, not 
foundation walls of rude masonry supporting a barbarous superstruc- 
ture of wood, with windows darkened by dense blinds, like the older 
imperial palaces on the opposite shore; but a Doric colonnade of mar- 
ble is approached by spacious flights of steps of the same material ; 
these elevate stately fronts of sculptured stone, pierced by cornices and 
balustrades. ‘che centre is a superb entrance of six Corinthian pillars, 
crowned by a noble pediment, enclosing a sculptured tympanum. This 
central portion is the residence of the Sultan; the left wing contains 
the harem of his establishment, and the right the various offices of his 
household. ‘The edifice stands on a quay of hewn granite, and forms 
the most noble and novel object of all the buildings that line the shores 
of the Bosphorus.’ 

I will only add, that to the right of the palace, though within the 
enclosure of the walls which surround it, is a plain building, two stories 
high, occupied by the great chamberlain and commander of the imperial 
guard, Reza Pacha; in front of which, as we approached, a captain’s 
guard was drawn up, presenting arms, and having by their side the 
band of music of the palace. On the quay at the landing stood Reza 
Pacha with Ali Effendi, then dragoman of the Porte, now Ottoman 
minister at London; the Sultan’s secretary, Teofik Bey, and several 
pages and other officers of the household, ready to receive the Minister. 
After the barge was grappled to the quay, the Minister stepped on 
shore, followed by his suite in full uniform and attendants. The Pacha, 
after shaking hands with him in the European style, assisted him to 
enter his office and ascend the stairs. Leading him into a comfortable 
but plainly-furnished apartment, he was presented to S. E. Rechid 
Pacha, then minister of foreign affairs, and now ambassador at Paris, 
the projector of the famous Hatti-Sherif of Gul Khaneh, (the ‘Magna 
Charta Liberatum of the Turks;’) Achmet Pacha, minister of com- 
merce; Said Pacha, Capondan Pacha, both brothers-in-law of the Sul- 
tan; Mustapha Nouri Pacha, minister of war; and Kimal Pacha, min- 
ister of finances; all wearing the diamond insignia of their respective 
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grades on their breasts. ‘They were all standing as he entered the 
room, an attitude assumed for the purpose of not being compelled by 
civility to rise on the reception of an infidel, even though in the char- 
acter of an ambassador ; and after each had saluted him, they all seated 
themselves, Rechid Pacha sitting near the Minister. 

As soon as his health had been inquired after, coffee was handed 
round in small cups not much larger than half an egg-shell, supported 
by rich silver forms of elaborate workmanship; then a lighted pipe was 
presented to each, varying in length, richness and beauty, according to 
the grade of the individual. The coffee no doubt was of the purest 
Mocha, for I would not suspect the Sultan’s officers of drinking any 
other; but not being used to its superior flavor, I thought I never had 
tasted any thing half so bitter and ungrateful in all my life. Fortu- 
nately the cup contained but a thimble-full in quantity, so | swallowed 
it as well as I could. The tobacco however was really delicious, prefer- 
able in my humble opinion to either Virginian, Maryland, or even Cuba; 
and while the Minister and his Dragoman were engaged in conversa- 
tion, letting theirs go out, I smoked mine until not another puff could 
be got out of it. 

Within the room stood about a dozen officers, evidently attendant on 
the several pachas, and as many pages of the palace, ready to take 
away the cups or renew the pipes if necessary, at a moment’s warning. 
They held their arms crossed before them, and in their movements and 
personal appearance were as genteel and neat as the best drilled valets 
of Versailles. After the pipes were taken away, they brought to each 
of us a delicious goblet of sherbet made of pomegranate juice scented 
with rose-water. While the Minister and the pachas were engaged in 
some desultory conversation through the intermediation of the Drago- 
man of the legation, an officer hastily entering the apartment, informed 
Rechid Pacha that the Sultan was ready to receive the Minister. 

At the invitation of the Pacha, we all arose and followed him and 
the Minister and pachas down the stair-case, and through a neat flower- 
garden leading to the entrance of that part of the palace where the 
Sultan awaited our arrival; the Dragoman bearing in his hand, neatly 
folded in a white satin envelope, the gold- embroidered sack containing 
the letter of the President. Rechid Pacha, with the gentlemanly kind- 
ness for which he is so remarkable, assisted the Minister to ascend the 
lofty stair-case which brought us to the apartment of the audience, and 
we and the other pachas followed them péle-méle, with little regard to 
rank or file. The Dragoman of the Porte, a fine young Turkish gen- 
tleman, having observed that none of the members of the legation were 
decorated with orders, asked me in French if the Constitution of 
the United States forbade it. He had one on his breast as large as 
the palm of my hand, brilliant in rich and lustrous diamonds. When 
I answered in the affirmative, he observed : ‘C’est done une véritable 
République!’ 

Of the interior of the palace we saw but little; the stairs were well 
made, supported on one side by mahogany balusters, lighted on the 
other by lofty windows; and it being spring, were only covered with 
matting. Suddenly we found ourselves at the entrance of a great 
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apartment, the distant windows of which looked out upon the Bosphorus. 
Its furniture was wholly European, consisting of settees, chairs, mir- 
rors, and side-tables, and carpeted with fine white Egyptian straw 
matting. A few persons stood here and there, scattered as if by chance 
through the room, but all having their faces turned toward its centre. 
At the bottom of the room, opposite the door through which we entered, 
near the windows, the young Sultan was seen seated on a settee, his 
person partly covered with a light cloth cloak, closed at the throat with 
a diamond clasp. He held himself erect, was apparently near five and 
a half or five and three fourths feet in height when standing ; his face 
rather long and pale, embellished with a short black beard and mus- 
taches; his eyes small and black, and his nose aquiline. His counte- 
nance, lit up as it was with a smile of dignified benevolence, seemed 
to me highly intelligent, bearing a strong resemblance to his late 
father. His form is delicate, and his movement graceful and dignified. 

As we approached his Majesty we all made a profound reverence, 
repeating it as we came nearer to his person. The pachas, who 
attended the Minister to do him honor, all at once stooped low, and 
bending forward, put each their right hand near the floor, then raised it 
to their mouths and their heads, signifying by the act that they 
gathered the dust of his feet, kissed it, and strewed it on their heads in 
humility and respect. ‘This they did three times. Seeing that the 
Minister was aged and fatigued, the young Sultan beckoned to him to 
be seated. This act of consideration on his part, worthy of the good 
feelings that inspired it, was perhaps never shown to any other Minister 
at his court. It was not taken advantage of, though properly acknowl- 
edged and esteemed; and taking from the Dragoman of the legation 
the letter of the President, Commodore Porter presented it to his 
Majesty, who received and laid it on the settee by his side. The Com- 
modore at the same moment commenced a short complimentary 
speech, such as is usual on similar occasions, which the Dragoman 
translated, and was repeated by Rechid Pacha to the Sultan. His 
Majesty answered him in a very neat address, nobly and gracefully 
receiving him as Resident Minister of the United States, etc., etc., and 
expressive of the desire which he entertained of cherishing the good 
feeling and friendship which then existed between his Sublime Porte 
and the government of the United States. 

So soon as this was translated to the Minister, Rechid Pacha turned 
as if to depart, and making a low obeisance to his Majesty, we all 
backed out of the imperial presence, accompanied by the same indi- 
viduals who had borne us company into it. All the Pachas took leave 
of the Minister at the front of the great stair-case, to return to the 
Sultan, with the exception of Reza Pacha and the Dragoman of the 
Porte; they and the pages attending him through the garden to his 
barge. There they bade him adieu, the guard presented arms, and as 
we departed down the Bosphorus for Pera, the band played a lively air 
in compliment. 

Having got through the most important part of the instalment, I will 
now carry you (as we say in Virginia) to the Sublime Porte, where a 
few days after the audience of the Sultan, the Minister paid a visit to 
the Grand Vizier and the Ottoman Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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The ‘ Sublime Porte,’ properly speaking, was a large building near 
the walls of the Seraglio, but in 1838 it accidentally took fire and 
burned down. Since then the offices of the Grand Vizier and the other 
‘Turkish ministers have been held in the Konak, or winter residence of 
a late Vizier, now deceased, situated near the Hippodrome, and the 
great mosque of Sultan Achmet. It is a large frame building surrounded 
by a high stone wall. Its entrance is guarded by a sentry at either 
side, attended by a corporal in the new uniform, who presents arms 
to the ministers or other high functionaries when they pass. The 
facade is rectilineal, with a wing projecting at each extremity in straight 
lines, leaving the intermediate space for carriages and horses. Project- 
ing from the middle of the basement is a demi-circular platform with a 
roof supported by wooden columns, and joined to the main building. 
On this the officers of the Porte dismount from their carriages and 
horses. ‘The building is three stories high, the first being a ground 
floor occupied only as stables for horses and their grooms, many of 
whom remain here from morning till night, waiting their masters. ‘The 
second story is upheld by a row of wooden columns in front, and is 
reached by a flight of stairs some twenty steps in height, at the foot 
of which stands a sentry, and a man to receive over-shoes and boots, 
with which no one is allowed to ascend. All the officers of the Porte 
have at least one servant in attendance on them, who takes charge of 
his master’s over-shoes, cloak, and pipe. From this story, every part of 
the Porte is covered with straw matting, and the rooms or apartments 
of the Ministers are carpeted with fine Brussels carpets, which now are 
preferred by the ‘Turks to their owm thick carpets of Asia Minor. 

On this floor the Minister of Justice holds his office, and the great 
hall or vestibule in front of it is generally thronged with pecple of both 
sexes waiting to have their complaints examined. There, and indeed 
throughout the whole of this vast building, prevails the greatest 
order, silence, and circumspection; every one speaks in an under-tone 
of voice, and quarrels and altercations are never heard. The Drago- 
man of the Porte, who may be called an under secretary of state, 
holds his office also on this floor, having near it a bureau for transla- 
tions under his superintendence. ‘The dragomans of the foreign lega- 
tions have two apartments here, from which they visit the officers of the 
Porte. Above this, on the third story, are the offices of the Grand 
Vizier, the Minister of foreign affairs, the Minister of the interior, the 
great Auditor of accounts, the Counsellors of State, the heads of 
Bureaux, and finally the bureaux themselves, consisting of long apart- 
ments where the clerks in files, perhaps more than a hundred in num- 
ber, with a director at their head, are all seated on the floor. I 
noticed on a subsequent visit to the Porte, that over the door of each 
room, or suspended on the wall, was a verse in ‘Turkish, framed. 
These, I was told, were moral aphorisms, placed there by order of the 
Sultan to remind his officers not to neglect or put off their respective 
duties. ‘That over the door of the Grand Vizier was translated for me, 
and is as follows: 


* Defer not the poor man’s case until to-morrow, 
For thou knowest not what you (thee and he) may be then.’ 
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In a government like that of Turkey, where there have been many 
instances of Viziers being hurled in the space of a day from their 
charge of absolute power, and a person comparatively insignificant 
elevated to it in their stead, this seems to be an appropriate and signifi- 
cant warning. 

On the Saturday of the same week in which we visited the Sultan, 
the legation landed from its barge at a quay of Constantinople, called 
Baktchecapouson, where the Minister found the carriage of the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs and several of his horses, waiting to convey him 
and his suite to the Sublime Porte. The Minister and Dragoman 
entered the carriage, whilst the rest of the cortege, among them myself 
of course, mounted the animals, some of which no doubt were pure 
Arabian, though indeed I never backed a less spirited horse in my life 
than the one I bestrode. The carriage was English, drawn by two 
German horses of good mettle, and like my own, those of my com- 
panions were all dull and too fat for much active service. Winding 
up through steep, narrow, and often very dirty streets, we suddenly 
perceived the carriage enter a lofty gate, beside which stood a guard of 
soldiers, drawn up and presenting arms. We all dismounted on the 
platform, and before ascending the first stair-case, pulled each a pair of 
thin Turkish leather slippers over our boots, to prevent them from soil- 
ing the mats and carpets of our hosts. Imagine my feelings when after 
a violent exertion, which (in my eagerness not to delay the Minister, 
who kindly waited a minute for me) made the perspiration start out 
on my forehead, I discovered that mine were too small to conceal 
properly my soiled boots! Finding my efforts to pull them on of no 
avail, my anxiety settled down in calm desperation, and was only 
relieved by the voice of a considerate old Mussulman, who, shuffling 
into his own slippers with perfect ease, told me not to trouble myself 
farther, but wear mine just as they were— half on, half off. No sooner 
said than done; and mounting the steps, passing through a crowd of 
Cavasses, soldiers, and people in ordinary, drawn up on either side of 
the way, we reached the door of the foreign Minister’s apartment, 
where he received the Minister with the polished politeness of a French- 
man. He was quite alone, except attended by a few domestics, who, so 
soon as we were all seated, served each with a cup of coffee and a pipe. 

We remained with him for some twenty minutes, he occasionally 
addressing each one of us in French, which language he spoke fluently. 
Afterward, he informed the Minister that he would accompany him 
to the Grand Vizier, who waited to receive him. Leading the way, 
we all followed him to the opposite wing of the building, where the 
Sultan’s lieutenant of absolute power held his court. As we passed, I 
noticed several officers of rank, waiting to see him; a soldier stood 
sentry at his door; and as the Perdadar raised the curtain which hung 
before the entrance, we were ushered into the presence of the great 
man. 

The Vizier was seated on a broad sofa which extended along the 
angle of the room opposite the door, and did not rise as we entered, 
but bade the Minister and his suite welcome, with a smile and wave 
of the hand, motioning to the former to be seated at his left hand. His 
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name is Raouf Pacha, and I learned that he then filled the chair of 
lieutenant for the third time. He was of short stature, with dark 
features and beard, the latter intermixed with some white hairs ; his face 
was somewhat wrinkled with care, his eyes small and sparkling, and 
altogether he had the appearance of a mild and benevolent old gentle- 
man, not much disposed to cut off people’s heads, nor have their feet 
bastinadoed into jelly, which I was told he had full power to do when- 
ever he chose. In the course of conversation, he said he had often 
heard of the Minister, but until then had never had the pleasure of 
seeing him, etc.; that he desired much to become acquainted with 
him and his country —calling the latter the ‘New World.’ The 
usual refreshments of coffee, pipes, and sherbet were handed round, and 
we made a longer visit here than any where else; the good old Vizier 
treating us all in the most cordial and friendly manner ; and he seemed 
by his conversation well informed, particularly on the subject of Mania- 
Americana — rail-roads and canals. 

After an half hour’s stay the Minister took his leave, and was accom- 
panied to the head of the stairs by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
There they separated, and returning to the water’s edge, the Minister 
in his carriage and we on the same horses which brought us, we 


entered the barge of the legation and returned to Pera. D 


LIFE’S SEASONS. 


THE YOUTH WOULD KNOW OF THE OLD MAN LIFE’S HAPPIEST TIME. 


Tuov who art bending here, thoughtful and sage, 

Tell, since thou know’st it, Life’s happiest age : 

Is it of Childhood the various dream, 

While the boat scarcely rocks on the perilous stream ; 
While the milk of the mother runs cool through the blood, 
And the passions are folded like leaves in the bud? 

Thou art shaking thy white locks; then is there a time 
More golden and fragrant than that lovely prime? 


"T is the day then when Nature first startles the boy 

With whispers mysterious of terror or joy ; 

When she calls from the hill-side or breathes through the wood, 
Or murmurs her wooings from fountain and flood ; 

Till the youth in his transport scarce calls it a dream, 

That fond worship in Hellas of laurel and stream. 

Thou art looking denial: old man, thou hast not 

The birth of young love in thy bosom forgot ? 


Thou wouldst tell me that life has no happier hour 

Than the one when we light on that paradise-flower 

Wherewith we create the lost Eden anew, 

And a world without sin, shame, or sorrow renew ; 

A world which we furnish from pictures within, 

Which shall last like that lost one, till tainted by sin : 

There ’s a tear in thine eye — there ’s a cloud on thy brow ; 

Nay, speak not, old man—thou hast answered me now! 
VOL. XIX. 65 
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LINES 


N DURING HE SEVERE ILUNESS CFE A FRIBND. 


Now in the twilight, when the hush of night 
Is falling gently on the misty earth, 

And the far day-beam’s slowly sinking light 
Fadeth away before the dim star’s birth ; 

When deep’ning shadows gather close around, 
And not a human eye is near to see — 

Father in heaven! J bow me to the ground, 
And humbly lift my soul in prayer to Thee ! 


Thou, who can’st give the wounded spirit rest, 
Send down thy peace upon my wearied heart : 
Aid me to still the tumult of my breast, 
And calmly bear with my allotted part ; 
O, hear me, Father! hear thine erring child ! 
Gird me with strength to meet this chast’ning blow ; 
Let not my heart, so passionate and wild, 
Sink down beneath its heavy weight of wo. 


Itt. 


I know that I have given to human love 
The early freshness of my young heart’s flow, 
And turned away from sparkling founts above, 
To fill my cup with bitterness below ; 
Yet now in dust is laid my sinful pride ; 
My Father! crush me not beneath thy hand : 
O let me in some other way be tried, 
And do not thou this sacrifice demand ! 


IV. 


Let me be spared this anguish ; let my heart 
With holier love still to its idol cling ; 
I could not see his gasping breath depart, 
I could not watch his wrestling soul take wing ; 
Oh! spare, in mercy spare him ! — do not say 
He must go down in all his life’s young bloom, 
To that dark place of never-coming day, 
That voiceless prison-house, the silent tomb ! 


But if thy holy wisdom hath decreed 
My dearest hopes when grasped should from me glide, 
Let not thy strong sustaining arm recede ; 
Uphold me, or I sink beneath the tide ! 
Lead me to thank thee that from dreams I woke, 
Which led my straying soul so far from Thee ; 
Lead me to meekly bow before thy stroke, 
And humbly bless thee for my misery ! 
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EI NULLUM POST LIMINIUuMm.’ 


‘Wuo 1s peap?’ I think it was the younger Godwin who had the 
credit of ringing many mournful and soul-stirring changes on this inquiry, 
many years agoin Blackwood. Who is dead? It is a full theme; so full, 
[ must not fear trenching on the designs of so powerful a limner as has 
spoken it and dwelt upon it before. How many stories stranger than 
romance lie in it! How it stirs the current of our own years, and sets up 
tide-marks along the desolate waste of domestic memoirs! What a knell 
in those three Saxon words — who is dead? Whois dead? —a father ; 
who is dead? —a husband; who is dead?—ason. What a touching 
picture of their bereavements, in those short questions and,answers of 
the duchess, the queen of the murdered Edward, and the children of 
poor Clarence : 


Exrzasetu. What stay had I but Edward’s, and he ’s gone. 
Cuitpren. What stay had we but Clarence, and he’s gone. 
DucHeEss. What stays had I but they, and they are gone. 


But the question: has force in busy life, apart from domestic ties. Who 
is dead? Your debtor, and you are ruined; your creditor, and you 
have lost his indulgence; destitution stares you in the face; your 
employer, and you are adrift again on the world; your friend, that had 
supplied the place of father, mother, wife— and you are alone; your 
school-boy companion, that wrestled with you on the green-sward, and 
recollections flow swift again far from the distant years. Who is 
dead ?— a class-mate, and you stay to think how fast the months fly ; 
you lose yourself in dim, pleasure-bearing remembrances, while he, the 
dead one, grows smaller in the eye of memory, a beam, a very mote, 
that fades with the hour for ever ! 

Not so of thee, poor Upron!—not so of thee. Thou wilt fill a 
large space in back-going thoughts, till ‘ Who is dead?’ shall be answered 
by many a grave-stone name, singled from our lessening company. 

Never stirred healthier blood than leaped in the ninety stout hearts 
that went out from college-cloisters, ten or more years agone. How 
unthinkingly we planned our future meetings! I can hardly realize 
that we were all alike in condition, when we agreed a twelvemonth 
before our leave to meet together every tenth year so long as we should 
remain unmarried. The company is smaller than it was. There was 
Strong, a stout bachelor. I should say it was he that proposed the 
resolve; and now there are-at the very least, as I hear, some five or six 
little Strongs—girls and boys. There was Tom Boswell, who I 
thought a man of strong judgment; he writes me that his wife ‘is as 
lovely as a June day, and their child, not a month old, as bright as a 
spot of June-day sun-shine on the grass.’ 
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But to return. We supped together last autumn, a shattered rem- 
nant. Not a moiety sat down that festal night at our table; but the 
old buoyancy came up, the old blood stirred, and we catalogued the 
dead ones with scarce a sigh, for they were deaths of old date, till 
some one down the table asked: ‘ What has become of Upton?’ 

‘Dead!’ said Kennedy, in a low tone. 

‘Wuo is peap?’ exclaimed half-a-dozen voices at the upper end of 
the table. 

‘Upton,’ returned Kennedy. 

‘What! Frank Upton, that married Caroline Murray 2’ 

‘The same,’ said Kennedy. 

‘Frank Upton dead !’ 

There was a pause for more than a minute. ‘ Rat-tat-tat’ went 
Rodney’s knife, who (Rodney I mean) was placed by common consent 
at the head of the board, and rising, he gave in his calm, solemn tone: 
‘The memory of Francis Upton, erewhile a member of our brother- 
hood !’ 

There was an audible sigh as one and all rose and drank to the bot- 
tom. Frank Upton had been loved —the term is not too strong — he 
had been loved by us, and he was dead. I take occasion of the pause 
and the stifled whisperings that followed this unexpected announce- 
ment, to bring down the history of the subject of my sketch to the 
time of his leaving college. 

Frank Upton entered in advance, joining us about the middle of 
sophomore year, being somewhere near the age of nineteen, I should 
judge, from my recollection of his form and countenance. His father, 
who held a considerable place in the army of ’75, drew a small pension 
up to his death—the year Frank joined us. His mother died after he 
had been with us a couple of years, under circumstances I may hereafter 
notice. His entrée to our companionship was characterized by a singu- 
lar modesty, which was the more remarkable from the self-sufficiency 
which at that period of our course there was scarce a man of us but 
possessed to a marvellous degree. By some accident he retained a 
room in the attic of Old South College for a couple of years. He had 
no chum, and his habits of estrangement kept him very constantly 
within his own study. He was certainly the most sensitive man I ever 
knew. He seemed to dread a contact with the world, lest his innocence 
should contract a stain. ‘Though easily persuaded to ordinary courses 
of action, he yet shrunk from the sensual indulgences that were the life 
of many of us in those days of juvenile folly ; and it was the sensitive- 
ness of his nature, rather than the strength of his principles, that saved 
his pliant disposition from ruin. I leave to the moralist the question of 
his merit. Still he was meritorious in his generosity — above all, in 
charity ; but this from natural bestowments. His parents had I fancy 
much of the world’s morality without its essence. Hence his princi- 
ples were instincts; yet his instincts were delicately wrought and inti- 
mately conjoined with his whole being. ‘They could be directed but 
not torn from him; he could be duped to second baseness, but the 
tempter had to play upon his goodness. Had he been ungenerous he 
would have become the dupe of many ; but as he was generous, all loved 
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him. Yet beyond or back of this exquisite sensitiveness there was 
strung a stronger chord; there was a noble sense of honor, a high 
regard for personal dignity, that claimed and gained our esteem. A 
wrong of a superior in college life—how inimitably he treated it! 
His was not a thought of brute opposition; there came not nigh him 
so gross a sentiment; but the look of mingled pity and scorn and 
indignation convinced me that the elastic and ever-living mind had 
been touched, rudely touched, but had given in return its native tone, 
undisturbed by a single corporeal affection. 1 occupied a room for a 
long time immediately beneath him; and I can easily fancy, at this 
distance of time, that I hear the patter of his step upon the stairs, or 
see him seated in the broken-backed chair —the only one I had for 
strangers; his eye the very soul of benevolence, and his smile ready 
for my saddest jokes. For a long time he held himself aloof from 
society, but family friends (sad, sad acquaintances for a man at college !) 
at length drew him into the vortex, and he was swept away! I don’t 
know that he manifested a particular fondness for society, or the con- 
trary. 

The Murrays, who boarded in Temple-street, were notorious flirts. 
They were strangers in the place, but brought pretensions of great 
respectability. Col. Murray had been shot — some said by the Indians, 
some said in a duel; howbeit, he was shot, and his widow was left his 
reputation, a small income, and two unmarried daughters. These latter 
she established in our town. The elder, say a girl of twenty odd 
years, was inveterate in her flirtations, and during our stay contracted 
with a bachelor lieutenant, of a couple of scores, who was slightly 
bald and stuttered somewhat, but per contra owned a snug little prop- 
erty in the country and danced well; so that upon the whole Mrs. 
Murray was satisfied with the match; and Isabel, that was the bride’s 
name, decamped, though not until she had become, as I said at the 
first, notorious; (a very bad word to be applied to a marriageable 
woman.) ‘The younger, perhaps eighteen, was a brunette —the true 
color for a coquette ; but had a remarkably little foot, a sparkling eye, 
and a most voluble tongue. She seemed artless. I cannot speak posi- 
tively of this matter even at this time; the mother was ever the prime 
mover in the negotiations of both. 

These Murrays, I have said, or should say, lived in handsome style 
at one of the ton boarding-houses ; saw visiters in the best parlor, and 
received ‘especials’ in their sitting-room up stairs. Among those 
who found their way to this theatre of feminine tact, Upton, poor fel- 
low! by some chance fell. Caroline, if I have not already intimated 
as much, was pretty —very pretty. She wore her hair in the Madonna 
style (how else should she ?) parted on the brow ; but not content with 
this fashioning above, it fell from beneath a gold circlet into long wavy 
tresses. Boxall has painted a picture of Lolah of the Harem, that if 
you allow for a little more fulness of form and face, is very like her as 
she was twelve years ago. Frank saw her first at disadvantage, con- 
sidering his sensitive temperament. She had been weeping over the 
leave of Isabel after long years of sisterhood. 

Upton was reputed rich, and the game was high. Both dame and 
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daughter were stimulated to unwonted effort; yet it was many weeks 
before the iron had entered his soul. Mean-time his cheerfulness 
seemed upon the wane, and the excess of his one love swallowed up as 
it were the thousand little out-going streamlets of generosity, which had 
so characterized my neighbor of the attic. It is ever thus with sensi- 
tive minds. The heart’s affection they so far refine as to deem it gross 
in its multiplication ; and they feed its fondness on a central object, 
which imbibes the whole strength of the soul’s love. It is only the 
gay and hilarious that can laugh and be glad when they have found their 
heart’s worship. But I am astray again. Upton drew within himself 
more and more—too much for the healthy action of any part of him. 
He could not disavow his affections for us; he could not forestall the 
charities that went out from among us. He was more alone; we loved 
him none the less for that; rumor said that his mother lay dying, and 
sympathy besieged our affection for him. Not a suspicion lay in the 
right quarter for a long time. A twelvemonth did not reveal the secret 
fully. True there began to be sly tales of an engagement between our 
friend and the belle of the hour. But none passed the joke upon him. 
He was not the man to joke with in a matter of the heart’s concern- 
ment: as soon joke a father upon the frailties of the mother of his 
child. 

Matters were in this state, when on coming toward the close of the 
second senior term, I took a stroll with Upton before the night-service. 
He was unusually sad. He had heard of his mother’s threatening 
illness; he was not the one to let her die without an inward struggle. 
He spoke fearfully of his hopes, all withered from boyhood; of his 
family cut down like the grass—yea, the flowers withered! If I 
remember rightly, my poor inexperience tried to dictate encouragement 
to him; but though he had been my neighbor, his was such a soul as 
joyed in’ such sorrows, and philosophy was freezing as an iceberg. 
How heartily I condemn my folly, as I call to mind the pleasantry ‘T 
sought to intermix with consolation, and spoke of more endearing con- 
nections than he had hitherto known to kill griefs! I will not recall 
the interruption I met with there: it silenced me. I know the full 
force of it now. We sat together that evening in the chapel. The ser- 
vice is now as fresh in my mind as if the chapter, the hymn, and the 
prayer were uttered yester-night. ‘That impassioned complaint of Job 
was read which closes in this wise: ‘ I was not in safety, neither had I 
rest, neither was I quiet; yet trouble came.’ Frank was thoughtful ; 
sad almost to tears, during the exercises. We rose to go; but the tide 
was checked. The President rose in the desk. Upton’s form quiv- 
ered ; so did mine, though I could not tell why. I fancied his emotion 
was equally involuntary: the sequel showed. ‘I am compelled to 
announce,’ commenced the President, in his tremulous, venerable tones, 
‘that Francis Upton, having contracted marriage, is no longer a mem- 
ber of this institution !’ 

A titter went round the lower classes, and some among us could 
hardly restrain a smile at what they innocently thought a good joke. 
The truth rushed upon me in an instant; for to him beside me it was 
a thunder-bolt. As the declaration was read, his features were as if 
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chiselled. They changed not even at the close, and amid the torment- 
ing murmur of suppressed laughter, I rose to escape the stifling 
atmosphere. Was it pride that made me sidle away from the object of 
attention as the throng hurried out? Then I renounce it for ever! 
And he went out alone; and he needed not a friend, though a hundred 
hearts were leaping to pour their balm into his injured soul; not one 
but knew their utter inefficacy to restore genial life. ‘There was not 
one on-looker but knew his own sensibilities, however touched, would 
miserably contrast with the fineness of those whose sufferings alone 
gave them a voice. Not at this day, reckoning all I have seen of 
mental agony in the busy eddies of life’s fluctuations, can I compare 
any or all with Frank Upton’s feelings that night. Yet a stranger 
could not have pointed me out the man in that whispering throng. So 
proud his indignation, so intense his sense of dignity sacrificed. ‘That 
he, so retiring, so charitable, so beyond his years in his views of per- 
sonal dignity, and withal having a heart bleeding sorely at domestic 
sorrows ; that he should be aggrieved by a stroke his soul so loathed, 
was it not a quick comment on the text: ‘I was not in safety, neither 
had I rest, neither was I quiet ; yet trouble came ?’ 

I was Upton’s executor : he left town the next day. He left his wife 
behind him, but not without a promise to find her a home. Caroline 
Murray flirted no longer, for a time; public sentiment, that sustains 
half the vices of the age, would sustain her no longer. Sadness was 
the result, and the most charitable construed it into sympathy for 
poor Frank. His story even now is not told up to the narra- 
tive of our supper. Evils come not single-handed. Shakspere has 
worded the sentiment rather better, but I may miss his words though I 
stop to recall them. A letter of the morning after the evening jour- 
nalled above, came'to Frank, black-sealed. Yet his mother’s death, 
long expected, was a short grief to the intelligence that she had died 
insolvent. He who was born for money ; who was born to humor the 
delicacy of a refined taste ; to exercise benevolence, and to relieve the 
yearnings of a heart keenly alive to pity; was become a pauper! The 
family that nourished him was utterly gone; he had lost the last rela- 
tive that loved him tenderly ; he had lost the companionship of us, his 
loving friends, for a couple of years; he had lost his triumphant inde- 
pendence of other’s wealth; he had gained—a wife! Let not the 
married impute to me the claim of logical sequence of these events as 
they are written down, or the converse ; he had gained a wife, and had 
lost all else. We (meaning our brotherhood) are neither wedded to 
wives nor dogmatism. 

I shift the narrative here to the eager inquiries that followed after 
the lapse of a few months, Kennedy’s unlooked-for announcement at 
our table. 

‘ Where did he die?’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘Poor Upton !’ 

‘ And his wife?’ 

‘ Poor Isabel !’ 

‘ And she, the 
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‘ An East-Indiaman 2’ 
‘ Before the mast !’ 

Why these inquiries followed in such a connection, and how Ken- 
nedy revealed the story, I must tell in my own words. True, more 
than true, that I cannot improve upon the glowing narrative that Ken- 
nedy gave us, eager listeners that night, even with my laboring pen ; 
but memory is so weak that should 1 attempt to give the occasional 
outbreaks of passion, the strong exclamations that interluded his telling, 
I should spoil the perspective of poor Upton’s history, without atoning 
for it by the spirit of the fore-ground. First however I will try out of 
my own benevolence to make clear some points, which I doubt not 
are hanging most perplexingly on the reader’s mind. 

How came Upton to marry as he did? All I can say is, they, 
the mother and daughter, with an eagerness I cannot realize, and 
therefore cannot describe, would secure their prize. ‘They discovered 
his weak points, and assailed them vigorously, and by weapons to 
which he ever yielded: they did not subdue him, but led ‘him into self- 
subjugation. Such is human foresight! The world-wise mother, like 
many another one, was pushed on by a zeal that ‘o’er-leaped itself. 
Had she triumphed in patience, and found his wealth a bubble, the 
mother and child would — not have broken his heart ; I will not believe 
it — but steeled his affections, seared as with a hot iron susceptibilities 
too strong, and left him a living man, active beside us now ! 

But how came he, the gentle, the fastidious, the refined, to love the 
hoyden Caroline Murray? It is beyond my art to answer. ‘There are, 
it is said, deeper matters in these social connections than philosophy 
has dreamed of. Frank Upton’s case has almost made me a convert to 
the faith. One while, as I reflected on it, I thought I saw clearly the 
developement of the attachment; I thought I traced it logically from 
his idiosyncracies of character; but alas for my logic! there was a 
link, a chain wanting, when I brought plainly the sensitiveness of my 
friend to bear upon the popular belle, ‘ the prostitute to common fame.’ 
Reader, I cannot tell how my quondam neighbor ever found it in his 
heart to love that piece of flesh, Caroline Murray. 

But how bore they the news of Frank’s destitution? As every heart- 
less woman and daughter of the world would bear it. You have seen 
a young bird caged in spring-time, struggling with the pent air, and 
beating the wires till beak and wings and tiny feet ached ; and you 
have seen the bird-mother sorrowing in the confinement of that ‘she 
loved, and her earnest desires (brute sorrows, loves, and desires) to free 
her offspring ; then discarding if you can all the ideas of innocence 
which plumed vesture may bring up, you have before you in these 
beaked strugglers Mrs. Murray and her daughter Caroline, when the 
astounding intelligence first came upon them that Upton was penniless. 








Mean-timE Frank buried his dead mother — she lies yet without a 
tomb-stone — and set off for the glorious west; the retriever of wealth, 
the ruiner of health, the theatre for mediocre talent, the asylum of all. 
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Is any modest young man laboring under the delusion that mere men- 
tal abilities will prove the shibboleth of greatness in the American 
states? Let him take lesson from the fate of my friend, and be wise in 
season. Confidence, boldness, activity —in these three words have I 

catalogued the whole system of means for attaining power in our west- 

ern world. The patriot may mourn over it, the scholar may deride, 

the political economist may question— it is so. Alas for the extrava- 

gant closet-hopes that went with that high-beating American heart of 
Frank Upton, to achieve a name! ‘They withered in a season. For 

why? He saw the meagre in mind, the stinted in ability, rising like 

mushrooms into favor, and he disdained competition. (Young man, 

be careful; be careful of that leviathan—pride!) He was not rich 

enough tu disdain it. What should he do? Discard his refinements ; 

‘duck with French nods;’ mingle with the worthless; trumpet his 

name before him — and yet what hope but the brayings of those beside 
him, as they scented the thistles in the wind, would be louder than his? 

What should he do? Here was one of those pages opened in the book 
of destiny that are so inscrutable. He who had been born into the 
world to erect himself on circumstances, found circumstances crushed 
and crumbling beneath his weight. More strange than this, Justice, 
that his mind had fancied immutable, was a subordinate in the great 
court of the world’s appeal—a creature of hire —of prostitution! 
When such discoveries of what the world in fact is, crowd on a man, 
do they not make him, if any thing does, plead inwardly, though by no 
outward token, for the presence and aid of the eternal God, who piled 
up the mountains and lifted the clouds above them? 

But what Frank Upton did do, will be a more acceptable problem to 
my story-readers than what he should do. He did then strive to make 
men treat him fair; he did yearn in the loftiness of his pride to win 
opinions golden, or at least gilded; he did shake off, much as in him 
lay to do, the modesty which had hung like a mantle over him; he did 
measure his sensitive mind with those who derided his refinements ; 
he did array his power of learning with the ‘noise of the tavern 
declaimer. All this— was it for the love of his unborn child, for his 
self-pride, for his avarice, or all the heart’s affections cynosured yet 
where they had begun to be?’ Let us look. Will it lessen the respect 
I ought to maintain for my hero, when I tell my reader, on the authority 
of Kennedy, who received it from Upton himself, that he (Frank) was 
all this while laboring under the deep, the maddening delusion, that Car- 
oline Murray, his wedded wife, loved him? That she ought to have 
loved him, his worth and her frailties should have taught her; but 
there is a species of woman — far be it from me to say how large a 
space they occupy in the order femina — who are not capable of love ; 
love of a worthy object. ‘The deep fountains of the heart that poets 
have sung prettily of, seems in them (I hazard the beauty of the sentiment 
for its truth’s sake) to be a cracked cistern, filling not from self-derived 
copiousness, but the over-abundance of others, which evaporates fast 
in the elements by which they live. But, as I was saying, Frank was 
laboring under a deep delusion ; so deep, that when a letter addressed 
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to a friend of his was shown him, which ran in this wise, he did not 
cease to ‘take up arms against a sea of troubles:’ 

‘Poor Upton — don’t for Heaven’s sake let him know his error ! —is 
lost by his love for a heartless woman. You will recollect that there was 
an opinion against her for a time, but hydra-hearted society has received 
her again to its lascivious embrace. Last evening she waltzed for the 
third time with Capt. E You know his character! Poor Frank ! 
my heart bleeds for him.’ 

But this — did this weaken his resolve? No. ‘I will be rich; she 
shall have the wealth whose loss has so shattered her anticipations ; and 
I shall be proud of my new independence, and shall love my pride, and 
she shall love me!’ It is so; it is so. ‘There are times when reason 
restrains not, and woman makes man an idiot, ‘ talking sound and fury,’ 
when most he should be wise. 

Years rolled away before Upton’s energies, put to task by pride, had 
found such a home as he blushed not to offer to those he had left. 
Caroline came; her mother came. Various reasons induced their 
compliance. Younger belles (alas, that little girls should ever put off 
their modest innocence, for the mockery of fashion’s life!) were com- 
ing on the stage to mar Caroline’s success. Her child was a burden 
amid the varied calls of dissipation. But enough— they came; and 
were disappointed. For what alternative? Upton to build himself 
a maintenance had renounced his tastes, and numbered among his 
acquaintance the illiterate and vulgar; what alternative, 1 ask? Must 
not he who would successfully serve Mammon, be one with Mammon’s 
servants? Must he not, to slake their fiery jealousies, renounce the 
upliftings of a cultivated mind? Caroline was disappointed; a disap- 
pointment that melted not in tears. She could not forego the refine- 
ments that had dallied with her young years; she could not, she said 
she could not, give up her child to the associations of the vulgar. 

How turned it then with Frank? Do you ask — his wife and child 
and education upon the one side, with the wordy mouthings of the 
money-seeking multitude upon the other? Mark the result of his 
determination. ‘The reputation in whose pursuit fondest desires had 
been blasted, and whose possession had fed daintily his ambition, van- 
ished like a day-dream. Riches took wings. Once, twice he plunged 
in the gulf of speculation, and came up unscathed from its desolating 
waters. A third time he entered with success ; his anxiety called him 
to the scene of so many triumphs away from his home. A twelve- 
month he tarried, and with the titles to unbounded wealth turned heart- 
ward ; that he might make a joy of bitterness in the breast of her whose 
soul was pride and whose affection was interest. 

It was the middle of an August afternoon that he came in sight of the 
village where his heart lay. Never had it looked so lovely. The green 
grass springing anew from the destroying sythe, glittered in the sun-light ; 
the clouds were all resting, white and fleecy, and grand in their tranquil- 
lity. The twin spires that rose and lay like threads of light on the blue 
hills beyond, were as if they had ever pointed to the same sky and could 
never change. But was it so? and was the heart of the town mirrored 
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in the world? No. There were men full of words and anxiety; hun- 
dreds came daily to throng the pent ways. Brick houses and churches 
without spires rose with their assumed ornateness; coaches rattled 
along the half-paved streets; and boats dragged over the great sluice- 
way of the north, flanked London-styled squares with metropolitan 
ware-rooms. Marriage ceremonies were heard in the churches nightly, 
and black hearses picked their way among drays and wagons, with not 
so much as a startled looker-on to pause and ask, ‘ Who is dead?’ But 
just before you entered the town, though it has now submerged it, there 
stood and yet stands a cottage— apart from business then! Upton 
built it for his wife. 

On the afternoon of which I am speaking, a travelling carriage was 
at the door. It was not Frank’s, and he observed it with some surprise, 
not unmingled with apprehension, as he passed in. He met a servant 
at the door; and did he not misunderstand him, or was in truth his 
Caroline to leave with a gentleman that afternoon for the East?’ He 
threw open the parlor door; there was his guilty wife, bustling for 
departure; there was his child too, that had frolicked in his dreams, 
who ran to him now, with words thrilling as a man’s tones: 

‘ Father, you will not leave me!’ and she laid her little white hand in 
his, and kissed it softly, tears flowing on it. 

‘My child —my child!’ 

The full heart of the father, how did it yearn in that brief utterance ! 
Pride, indignation, love, scorn, were agonizing in his bosom; not a 
word of explanation with his silent wife; or she, the mother, the cause 
of his woes. He knew he had that within his hand which would 
seduce both to allegiance, and yet pride mastered his soul, and he said 
not a word. They passed out, and the door closed for ever on the 
heartless mother of the child! Was it a desolate night that — after an 
absence of a year and a day — in his own home, for Frank Upton and 
his gentle Isabel? Are you a father, a husband, a child? Oh say, 
was it a desolate night for the lone parent and the lonely child? ‘Ah!’ 
said Upton, as he gave the story to Kennedy, a short week after, ‘there 
was a deeper lesson in the wakeful silence of that night than in the whole 
concourse of years that had rolled it up! The world — its emptiness ; 
time — its fleetness; eternity — its strength; I felt ; and religion, which 
had been but a passion, became almost a living principle. Again and 
again had an ecstacy of joy lifted my heart in indescribable beatitude 
to the Creator of its bliss; thoughts the while crowding up too deep 
for utterance, and tears struggling as a sweet relief to the soul that 
could not tell the half its feelings; sorrow too had robed its seductive 
sensibilities in the same bright garment of heavenly up-looking; but 
till that night the Tempter dashed them all to the ground. ‘ For what 
mind,’ whispered he to me, (a Satanic whisper,) ‘can think of God, the 
great, the good, the immortal, the parent of earth, and its myriad forms 
of being; of God spreading the green tree, the limner of the floral 
leaflet, and feel a part of his spirit throbbing within, and beating rest- 
lessly up and up, and ever up to the skies, without the heart running 


over in tenderness — native, untaught, unspiritual, undevotional ten- 
derness ?’ 
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But did I not say Shakspere had put in the mouths of some of 
his creations (the Duchess of Gloster for instance) the sentiment: 
‘ Grief boundeth when it falls?’ and again by the lips of the Dane-king: 


* When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.’ 


Upton rose next morning, after the events cited, to find his fortune a 
wreck. Not his domestic fortune; that had foundered the night before. 
The bubble of speculation had burst, and men every where wanted 
bread! He came to the metropolis; ’t was there he told his story to 
Kennedy ; ’t was there he assured him that his child Isabel should have 
wealth ; should riot in indulgence; the monomania clave to him. She 
shall have wealth; the want of it, the beastly craving for it, shall never 
debase her soul!’ He placed that motherless child in the hands of his 
only relative; he obtained a divorce; he engaged service before the 
mast of an Indiaman, to make riches over the water; and ‘ a month out 
of port,’ said Kennedy, in a nervous, quick tone, that spoke his grief, 
‘ they threw his body to the sharks !’ 

Before we broke up that evening, a subscription went round the 
table for Isabel Upton, and the amount was generous. 

‘But what has become of the wife, the widow ?’ said the voice down 
the table, that had introduced the inquiries. 

* Married,’ said Kennedy; ‘she married a widower of threescore, 
reputed exceedingly wealthy. They live yet in L 4 

Whereupon was proposed by the voice down the table, that resolu- 
tions expressing the deep regrets of our brotherhood, at the death of 
Francis Upton, Esquire, and our unfeigned testimonials to his public 
and private worth, be transmitted to Mrs. M’Farlane of Louisiana. 

‘M’Farlane !’ said half-a-dozen voices. 

The voice at the bottom of the table, whose was it? It belonged to 
the only son of the rich widower! And he might have told us, but he 
did not, that he found pride festering in his old father’s heart, stirred 
by cankerous desires, and left him and his young wife alone. What an 
ebb and flow belong to the life-tide of Americans ! 

My story is told and—true. Upton, who was made to love and to be 
loved deeply, reverently ; to make home happy and his country blessed ; 
lies, if indeed the case that held his noble heart be not torn piece-meal, 
a hundred fathoms under the green waters. And she, Caroline, his 
thoughtless murderer, yet gloats upon the dissolute pleasures of fashion’s 
world; and pays the worldly price of her unmasked presumption, in 
enduring the irritable sallies of a weak, vain old man; and she, the 
gay, the beautiful, the fair-haired Isabel, who should have nestled in a 
mother’s caress, and chased the wrinkles from a father’s brow, has 
become the orphan protegé of our little company of ‘ childless men.’ 

Shall I add the moral? You who hope in joy, stop here. You 
whose young life is bright, with whom the honey-moon is lingering, 
though Cynthia has clove the sky, and rolled up the tides once and 
again, stop — nay, read not a line farther. But I must unburden my 
own conscience: Is matrimony always a blessing ? 
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Tawney Tom and Tabby Gray. 


TAWNEY TOM AND TABBY GRAY. 


AN ACTUAL ¢ CURRENCE-s 


THERE dwelt two cats in our town, 
In a garret loft so gay ; 

The name of the one was Tawney Tom, 
Of the other, Tapspy Gray. 


For years had they together lived 
In mutual love, and spent 

Their peaceful span of days in calm 
Connubial content. 


But lo! one day the family 
A mournful change espies, 
And in full many a bosom fair 
Did anxious thoughts arise. 


The kitchen-maid began to note, 
That Tabby ne’er was seen, 

And Tom’s — like angels’ — visits were 
But few and far between. 


The mice soon smelt a rat, and round 
The pantry ‘gan to play: 
What was become of Tawney Tom, 


And what of Tabby Gray? 


Ah! Death spares none, from kings to cats: 
And ’t was one Saturday 

That he laid his bony hand upon 
The back of Tabby Gray! 


Now see the strength of Tommy’s love! 
E’en cold Death could not sever 

The heart-strings which for years had bound 
This loving pair together. 


By day and night, with sleepless eye, 
He watched by Tabby’s side ; 

And if Tom-cats have tears to shed, 
J could swear that Tommy cried. 


Now though true love has power to blunt 
The nose of a true lover, 

Yet other noses could not fail 

The secret to discover. 
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With cruel hands from Tommy’s side 
They snatched his Tabby oe 
And some held wailing Tom at home, 
While she was ta’en away. 


In vain, poor Tom! thy tender love! 
In vain thy piteous wail! 

Far off into a stony field 

They ’ve swung her by the tail! 


How could they treat her dear remains 
With such indignity ? 

*T was well for thee, poor Tawney Tom! 

Thou wast not there to see: 


Far keener would have been thy pangs, 
Deeper thy woful bale, 

To have seen them into that stony field 

Swing thy Tabby by her tail! 


Nor meat nor milk Tom’s whiskers passed, 
But still the live-long day 

In his lone loft, disconsolate 

And motionless he lay. 


The leaves had now began to fall, 
Upon the wooded hill, 

And the Autumn nights, though long and clear, 

Were growing very chill. 





Yet when the mellow moon-light rose 
Upon the grassy plain, 

Poor Tawney Tom went out to bring 

His Tabby home again. 


And ever and anon he cried, 
As cats are wont to cry ; 
A dull and distant echo — not 
His Tabby — made reply. 


O’er hill and dale he wandered far, 
It was a weary way ; 

Until at length he found the field 

Where poor dead Tabby lay. 


He put his paw upon her breast, 
And turned her body o’er ; 

And then he gave a long, long howl 
More piteous than before : 






For in her soft and tender side, 
That he stroked so smooth at morn, 

He saw a sharp and ugly stone, 

A cruel gash had torn! 
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He took her up, and carried her 
A rod across the heath; 

Then stopped, for he was lean and weak, 
And panted hard for breath. 


There, there he stood, beneath the moon, 
He with the dead, alone! 

He laid him down upon her breast, 
And gave a piteous groan. 


He carried her another rod, 

Then laid her down and groaned; 
He carried her another rod, 

Then stopped again and groaned. 


He labored thus the live-long night, 
And he had brought her far, 

When brightening o’er the eastern hills 
Up rose the morning star. 


The moon grew pale — the little stars 
Each closed his sleepy eye, 

And soon long gleams of rosy light 
Adorned the eastern sky. 


With hastening toil, poor Tawney Tom 
His Tabby gently bears ; 

With the loved load he stands at last ~ 
Below the garret stairs : 


Up the steep stairs he carried her, 
With weary steps and soft, 

And when at last he gained the top, 
He laid her in the loft. 


Beside his faithful mate then down 
He sat ‘in dule and sorrow,’ 

And in cat-language thus did he 
Lament ‘his winsome marrow :’ 


‘Miow! miow! Ah, wo is me, 
That I’m bereaved of her! 
No more I ’]l hear her moonlight voice, 
No more shall hear her pur. 


‘In love we lived together, like 
A sister and a brother ; 
And when one caught a rat or mouse, 
He shared it with the other. 


‘From the same bowl! we lapped our milk ; 
And every one might see, 
When the cook gave her a bit of meat, 
She gave the half to me. 
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‘But now I'll lap my milk alone ; 
Alone I'll eat my mice ; 
And bid farewell, since you are gone, 
To sweet connubial joys. 


‘There ’s none in the cold winter nights, 
Dear Puss! to keep me warm ; 
Even now, about the garret roof, 
I hear the howling storm ! 


‘Thou rt in that happy clime where skies 
With storms are never rough ; 
Where mice are fatter far than here, 
And rats are never tough. 


‘ While I must linger here in grief; 
Miow! miow! miow! 
Till death shall bring my soul relief: 
Miow! miow! miow!’ 


The morning dawned. But ’t was not long 
After the sun did rise, 

Ere all the noses in the house 
Declared hostilities. 


Tom’s requiem sounded from the loft, 
Quick to the loft they sped ; 

And there they found poor Tawney Tom, 
Sitting by Tabby dead. 


They took her up, though Tommy howled ; 
The how] reéchoed round! 

They took her down, and buried her 
Four feet deep in the ground. 


But Tom, poor Tom, poor starving Tom, 
Oh! tell what was his fate ? 

Did he lap his milk, and catch his mice, 
And take another mate? 


Oh, no! Roaming by day and night, 
He searched the country round ; 

But not in barn, nor loft, nor yard, 
Nor field, was Tabby found. 


For two long weeks, forlorn, he sought her, 
Nor sleep nor food he found ; 

But bootless were his wanderings —she 
Was deep down in the ground! 


With wasted form, and broken heart, 
Poor Tommy homeward hied ; 
Crept to his solitary loft, 
There mew’d, laid down, and died! 


Burlington, (Vt.,) March, 1842. 











J. Rueyn Prixason. 
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Domestic Servitude. 


DOMESTIC SERVITUDE. 


BY A SUFFERER. 





In England the great topic of conversation is the scarcity of bread- 
stuffs ; at least the current literature that reaches us from the other side 
compels us to this conclusion; but with us, the one unvarying subject 
among housekeepers is the scarcity of good servants. Every calling 
is over-stocked with professors, and if you advertise for a book-keeper 
or for an agent of any kind, candidates will present themselves in 
hosts; but if you want a cook or a chamber-maid you must go about 
looking for one, not like Diogenes with a lantern, but like an ambas- 
sador with a bribe. Good servants cannot be found; neither love nor 
money will buy them. And in truth how can they be looked for in a 
country where good fat land can be purchased for ten York shillings 
an acre? It is absurd to expect them, and indeed almost wicked to 
wish for them. If we would be well served we must learn to serve our- 
selves. But this is an idea for which fashionable society is hardly pre- 
pared ; so we must flounder on until the world grows wiser and better, 
and continue to find fault with silly women who will not consent to act 
as servants when they can set up for mistresses as well. 

Miss Sepewick has related an incident quite outré even for fiction, 
in one of her well-meaning little domestic stories, which startled me 
not a little when I read it. A cross-tempered termagant, who had con- 
sented to act in the capacity of cook in a gentleman’s family, was one 
morning brought to her bearings, as a sailor would say, by her mistress 
sending her a bottle of congress-water when she complained of the 
mullygrubs. ‘What a jewel of a cook!’ thought I, ‘to be mollified 
by an aperient, while I am making presents of silk dresses to the ladies 
in my kitchen with the delusory hope of being rewarded with a cup of 
clear coffee or a well-broiled steak! ‘Sure such a cook was never 
seen.’ The conclusion was harsh but unavoidable. I had been a 
house-keeper some fifteen years, and had never met with such a gentle 
creature: how then could I believe in her ? 

My own experience in servants had been something of a ‘ caution’ 
it is true; but on comparing notes with my neighbors, I found that I 
had only shared in the common lot. We had a good deal of difficulty 
in the beginning to prevail upon any body to listen to an offer; but 
after feeing two or three intelligence-offices we felt ourselves peculiarly 
fortunate in securing the services of two ladies who consented to aid as 
chamber-maid and cook in our little household. We were determined 
to gain the good-will of our servants if it were possible to do so by 
gentle treatment; trusting that sympathy would beget sympathy, and 
that kindness would insure good service, if money would not. But we 
had to contend with the prejudices of caste, of country, and of 
religion ; and these could not be conciliated; so we had nothing to do 
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but to pay high wages, and resolve not to murmur at any thing short of 
being turned out of our own doors. Mrs. Mary McLaughlin having 
been duly inducted into the chair of the stew-pan professorship, and 
Miss Bridget McLaflin having assumed the charge of the broom-handle 
and duster, every thing went smoothly for an entire fortnight; but at 
the close of this period, Mrs. Mac. gave formal notice that she would 
not remain another hour under the same roof with ‘such’ a cham- 
bermaid ; and before my wife could inquire into the particulars of the 
disturbance, Miss Mac. announced her intention of quitting the house, 
if ‘such a creature’ should be allowed to remain in it. It so hap- 
pened that my wife had invited a small party of friends to sup with us, 
and there was no time to send them an apology, so she tried to recon- 
cile the two ladies to each other: but she might have tried to reconcile 
the north and south winds with as much chance of success. Mrs. Mac. 
had allowed herself to insinuate ungentle things against a certain 
‘young man,’ and reconciliation was out of the question. It was an 
awkward affair, but the cook’s services were indispensable; so the 
chamber-maid was discharged; but no sooner had she quitted the house 
with her band-box and her wages, than Mrs. Mac. remembered that she 
had engaged to go to a christening in Cannon-street at her cousin’s 
‘that very evening as ever was,’ and she begged to be excused ‘ for 
that wonst,’ for she ‘ would n’t disappoint her cousin upon no considera- 
tion.’ My wife was struck with amazement at this unreasonable 
request, and begged Mrs. Mac. to be more considerate. But Mrs. 
Mac. was not the person to disappoint her cousin; go she would and 
go she did; and when our company came, we had to treat them to the 
story of our woes instead of the supper that we had intended to set 
before them. This was bad, you will readily confess; but the sequel 
was worse. 

It was a full hour after sun-rise when Mrs. Mac. returned from the 
christening at her cousin’s; and as I had not entirely slept away the 
memory of my wrongs, I endeavored to impress upon her mind the 
enormity of her guilt; but she was in no mood for reproof; and as she 
bestowed an indiscriminate load of epithets on me and mine in return, 
I was compelled from self-respect to give the lady her discharge on 
the spot, and pay her a month’s wages for a fortnight’s services. 
There was no alternative after this but to assist my wife in preparing 
breakfast, a task by no means unpleasant, if the usages of society 
would only allow of it. The great Alfred baked the cakes for a 
peasant’s supper, although it must be acknowledged that he made but 
an indifferent cook ; and why should so humble an individual as myself 
hesitate to prepare his own breakfast ? 

I had scarcely swallowed my first cup of coffee, and was compliment- 
ing my wife’s skill in broiling a mackerel, when a fierce ring at the 
hall-door introduced me to the bearer of a polite note from Patrick 
McShannon, Esq., attorney-at-law, No. 65 Spruce-street, inviting me 
to call at his office and settle for an assault-and-battery committed upon 
the person of Mistress Mary McLaughlin. I read my fate as clearly as 
though I had been in a magnetic slumber; and to save myself the 
mortification of being tried for assaulting a woman upon whose person 
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I had never put the weight of a feather, I compounded with her legal 
adviser by paying him fifty dollars in full. 

The next day we had the rare good fortune to engage the services of 
an English protestant as a general servant. Her most remarkable point 
was her piety. She refused to go to the pump on the Sabbath, because 
she was principled against it; and I chid my wife for objecting to her 
strict construction of the fourth commandment; if it was an error it 
leaned to the right side, and gave good promise of something better. 
But the next day my wife, having been tempted by the fine weather to 
stroll down Broadway, on her return found our pious ‘help’ in as 
happy a condition as gin could help her to. This was any thing but 
the thing; and the world was once more before us and we had once 
more to choose, but our choice was Hobsonian. A servant who lived 
with a neighbor heard of our destitution, and came to recommend her 
cousin, who was every thing that she should be or that we could wish 
for. She was of Milesian origin, and her name was Margaret — Mar- 
garet Mahony. Margaret is a sweet name; there is to me a tone of 
melancholy tenderness in the sound of it; and I felt a prejudice in the 
new candidate for our favor before I had seen her. But her appear- 
ance was even more prepossessing than her name. She was rather 
slender, and her hair and complexion were of a different quality from 
what we generally see in females of her class; while her darge black 
melancholy eyes gave an expression to her face that ill suited with her 
condition. We pitied her, and were resolved if she did not prove 
unworthy, to better her situation in life. She performed her duties 
to a charm, and we were delighted. ‘Those who have suffered as we 
had, will know how to understand our feelings. She had been with us 
a month, when sitting down to breakfast one morning, upon removing 
the cover to what I supposed to be a dish of wet toast, a pair of corsets 
and a dirty night-cap revealed themselves to our astonished eyes! My 
wife took hold of the coffee-pot and discovered that it contained a pair 
of shoe-brushes and half a dozen tallow candles! Margaret was imme- 
diately called upon for an explanation. Poor girl! I can see her now! 
She came creeping into the room pale as ashes, and her coal-black hair 
hanging wildly about her shoulders. She crossed her hands depre- 
catingly upon her breast, and said, in a voice that went to my heart, 
‘Don’t murder me!’ One glance was enough. The poor creature was 
a maniac. Upon inquiry, it appeared that she had left the insane hos- 
pital only the day before we took her; and as was supposed, perfectly 
well. She had come over from Ireland about two years before with the 
expectation of being married upon her arrival to a young Irishman, to 
whom she had been betrothed some years; but the first news that 
greeted her when she landed, was an account of her lover’s marriage to 
another, and of his having removed to one of the western states with 
his wife. The shock deprived her almost instantly of her reason; but 
a course of judicious treatment at the asylum where she was taken had, 
it was thought, restored her to her right mind; and her cousin had 
given us no hint of her condition, being fearful that she would be 
objected to if her story were known. She was taken back to the hos- 
pital, and in less than a month poor Margaret was no more. 
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It was several days before we succeeded in securing the services of 
another servant. But experience had made us cautious ; and we would 
take no one without a written recommendation. At last a young lady 
presented herself who bade fair to fill all our expectations. She brought 
with her the following testimonials of her ability : 


NUMBER ONE. 


‘Tuts is to sertify Mary Jan Jinkins is lived with me long wile is gud woshur an irenur wants hier 
wagis wich cant afford to giv, but hav guv 600 six dollars is reason she leves me. 
S. Demeritt.’ 


NUMBER TWO. 


‘ Tue bearer of this, Mary Jane Jenkins, has lived in my family as a servant and leaves me of her 


own will. I believe her to be honest. EvizaspetH Martin.’ 


NUMBER THREE. 


© To all whom it may concern: 

‘ This is to certify that Miss Mary Jane Jenkins has lived as an assistant 
in my family for the last six weeks, and has proved herself all that a young lady in her situation should 
be. She is an American by birth, and a highly respectable and exemplary protestant. Her ancestors 
were revolutionary patriots, and her mother is the author of several beautiful poems which have 
appeared in the Swampville Migror. She is an excellent washer, and in the preparation of buck- 
wheats her superior is not to be found in the wide expanse of this occidental world. Her disposition is 
extremely child-like and gentle, and the tuut ensemble of her character exhibits a rare combination of 
the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. Although she excels in plain cookery, she is great in mince 
and pumpkin pies. Although possessed of a very superior bringing-up, she is not one of your stuck-up 
flirts, but is always very willing to do any thing that she is requested to do, in reason. 


(Signed,) Juciet Hicks, 
Pr. G. WasHincton Arxins, Att’y.’ 


My wife was quite overcome with this last missive; and as she did 
not understand all the expressions, she submitted it to my inspection 
before she closed with the bearer of it. I was compelled to confess that 
the recommendation was a very eloquent production, although strictly 
considered, the style might be deemed a shade too ambitious. But the 
facts it set forth gave it great importance; and as a native-born white 
servant was a novelty, 1 was decidedly in favor of employing Miss 
Jenkins at her own price. 

The first week our new ‘help’ fully equalled our wishes. Her 
buck-wheat cakes were equal to the praises of her last employer; but 
an unlucky accident well-nigh deprived us of her valuable services, 
My wife in calling to her omitted her second name, upon which she 
flared up and threatened to take her discharge if the omission should 
be made again. My wife promised of course to take good care for the 
future, and the young lady appeared satisfied. But Miss Mary Jen- 
kins, the descendant of revolutionary sires and the daughter of a poetess, 
proved a perfect phenomenon in the consumption of food. Her per- 
formances in this regard were a subject of continual wonder to Mrs. 
F., who could never count upon any thing eatable unless it were under 
lock-and-key ; and what particularly excited her astonishment was the 
fact that the girl’s appetite through the day was quite delicate, but at 
supper she disposed of a quantity of food that was really astounding ; 
cold turkies, rounds of beef, pots of jellies and pumpkin-pies disap- 
peared under circumstances of great mystery; until one evening my 
wife happening to make her appearance unexpectedly in the kitchen, 
she discovered that Mary Jane had not been making a solitary meal, 
although the only evidence of a visiter was an extra plate on the table 
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which happened to have been abandoned at a moment’s notice. A 
clearing up of the mystery immediately followed. Miss Jenkins did 
not deny that she had been entertaining company, but ingenuously con- 
fessed herself a ‘ courted gal ;’ and that her lover, no less a person than 
G. Washington Atkins, Esq., was at that moment secreted in the pan- 
try; and she insisted on her right to be courted and to feed her beau, 
as her peculiar and inalienable privilege. Mrs. F. however differed in 
opinion with her; and having released Mr. Atkins, she requested that 
learned gentieman to remain a few moments until Miss Jenkins should 
be ready to accompany him; but he excused himself on the ground of 
his having an appointment with one of his clients; and he left the 
basement-door just as I began to descend the kitchen stairs — a cir- 
cumstance that I have regretted ever since, as it would have given me 
no small satisfaction to have made his acquaintance under such pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

These were among our first experiences; but a score or two of 
others followed, similar in effect, although differing in kind and degree ; 
but the charm of novelty being gone, their peculiarities did not stand 
out in such bold relief as those that I have related. But all that we 
had ever endured from unfaithful servants was a mere jest compared 
with the sufferings of an Englishman whom I overheard in a staze- 
coach a few weeks since, while journeying in New-Jersey, making his 
complaints to a neighbor : 

‘My missis is bad enough, Mum,’ said the gentleman; ‘ nothink was 
ever like it. She caught the fever, and she shakes like anythink. And 
there is Mary, our servant, she won’t work unless she likes, and she 
knows nothink at all about cooking a joint of meat. I am blessed if 
her missis don’t get up and get breakfast for her every morning; and 
if the coffee is cold when she comes down, she grumbles like every- 
think ; and that’s what vexes me more than all. But the worst of it is, 
she wears off my good woman’s best clothes; and only last week she 
spoilt her new silk pelisse by going off to a ball with it; and when 
her missis talked to her about it, don’t you think she threatened to 
leave us! Upon my soul she did! And there’s John, he won’t do 
anythink ’ither. I pay him the highest wages going, but he won’t work 
unless he likes. There he sits over the stove, and he won’t move only 
to his dinner, and he eats like everythink. One day last month his 
missis wanted some water, but John would n’t go to the well, because 
he had got the chills on him, and Mary would n’t go because it was n’t 
her place ; sol went myself; and don’t you think, as soon as ever he eats 
his supper he dresses himself up in my best blue suit, as cost me five 
pounds in England, and off he goes to the tavern to a ball ; and I was 
forced to sit up for him until almost day-light! Ah! I and my missis 
have both wished ourselves back in the old country times enough!’ 

This may be thought an extreme case, but it was real nevertheless ; 
or at least the conversation was real, and the gentleman who related it 
appeared like any thing but an imaginative person. 

Good servants at small wages are unquestionably very good things ; 
but it should be borne in mind that these cannot be had except in 
countries where bread is scarce and labor plenty ; and where our fellow 
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beings are degraded by want to the condition of slaves. God be praised, 
we live in a land where men must learn to be their own servants, since 
every man can and will be his own master. The day is coming when 
servitude will nét be disgraceful, because labor will be honorable. So 
far then from exacting servants being a just cause of complaint, they 
should be looked upon as indications of a happy and prosperous condi- 
tion of human affairs. B.¥. 


THE JOY OF THE STARS. 


Gaze on yon heaven! 
Methinks that each dim-twinkling, distant star 
Feels deeper joy, e’en in its home afar, 
Than e’er was given 
To thee, vain-glorious man! 
Thou toilest through thy threescore years and ten, 
For love, ambition, and for riches; then 
The ruthless fan 
That Death, stern winnower ! bears, 
Sweeps thee, like chaff upon the threshing-floor 
Away, and ended then for ever more 
Are all thy cares. 


II. 


But for a few brief years 
Thou art remembered by thy fellows; they 
Forget thee, and unheeding wipe away 
Earth’s transient tears : 
But still perchance thy fate 
May be upon the glittering page of fame 
Enrolled, and men may still record thy name 
Among the great. 
And what were this to thee 
(Poor worm! by fellow-worms long preyed upon 
In the cold tomb, where sun-light never shone,) 
But vanity ? 


Ill. 


But round the pole 
That star through all eternity shall wheel, 
Its influence through each generation steal 
Into man’s soul : 
And it shall tell 
Eternity of being, time and space, 
And with a pen impalpable shall trace 
A soothing spell, 
A spell to purify 
Man’s heart, and bid it hope when life is o’er, 
When e’en this moving world shall be no more, 
For endless joy! 


Cambridge, March, 1842. 
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MY FIRST AND LAST SEA-FISHING. 


BY A BOSTONIAN:s 


DOWN THE HARBOR. 


On one of the loveliest mornings of June, the loveliest month of the 
year, the pleasure-boat ‘Skimmer of the Seas’ swung from her moor- 
ings at Granite-wharf, Boston, and proceeded down the harbor on a 
fishing excursion. ‘The party on board consisted of twelve individuals, 
exclusive of the Skipper and his mate. The most prominent of these 
were Mr. Philemon Scissors, a man who had ‘been to sea’ in his 
youth, but who was now the ‘ talented’ editor of the Blueberry Weekly 
Gazette, and a very lively and witty fellow in his way, as we shall prove 
in the sequel, and his affianced, Miss Amanda Flirtle; Mr. Charles 
Dawdle, a dry-goods’ clerk, and his intended, Miss Babara Huckins, a 
young lady of ample dimensions, who supposing a fishing-party a sort 
of drawing-room affair, presented herself in all her ball-room finery, 
including a pair of clocked rose-colored silk stockings and a splendid 
new challey dress ‘got up expressly for the occasion ;’ Mr. Simeon 
Huckins, brother to Barbara, and Miss Angeline Amelia Stubbs; 
Mr. Bobby Rhubarb, an apothecary’s apprentice, and Miss Chlorinde 
Ophelia Tartar — or rather Miss Cream O’ Tartar, as Bobby used to call 
her—a young lady just from a country boarding-school, and as 
untamed and uneducated as an ass’s colt. These individuals were 
the ‘ life of the party,’ the others being but just so much ballast, which 
served to keep the hilarity of their more mercurial companions in 
proper trim. 

It was early morn. The broad sun having for a moment ‘ pillowed 
his chin upon the orient wave,’ had taken his upward course; and his 
yellow beams, piercing the morning mist which they tinged the while 
with their own golden hue, and even at that early hour falling warmly 
on brow and cheek, gave promise of a scorching noon. The slanting 
rays lit up the glassy waters with matchless splendor ; and as the gallant 
boat drifted with the tide full in the face of the rising luminary, she 
seemed gliding down a long level path of golden light that extended 
from her prow to the very verge of the eastern horizon. A dead calm 
lay all around, save that now and then a slight cat’s-paw crept warm and 
sultry from shoreward, swelling the sails into momentary life, and dying 
away again and leaving them as helpless as before. The stillness of the 
scene and the novelty of the situation to most of the party — for the 
greater number of them had never been on the water before — gave a 
saddening hue to their thoughts, as they sat silently looking at the 
slowly-receding city of their home. That exquisitely mournful feeling 
which will creep over the stoutest heart as it views from seaward for 
the last time for months and perhaps years the faint blue outline of 
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its native hills still sharply defined against the splendor of the setting 
sun, will also steal, though perhaps in a more subdued tone, over the 
voyagers of a single day. For how many hearts as young and as joyous 
as their own, who had left their homes on a morning as bright and with 
hopes as high, and trusted themselves in a treacherous bark in anti- 
cipation of the enjoyments of but a single day, had sunk ere night 
beneath the remorseless waves, and in the very sight of shore! Thoughts 
like these kept our party silent for some time; and even the volatile 
Mr. Scissors drooped under their influence, as he gazed pensively 
through his whiskers at the gilded spires of the city now flashing in the 
bright rays of the glowing sun, and at the blue jets of smoke that crept 
lazily upward on the morning air. 

The craft soon drifted beyond the shelter of the city, and a fresh 
gale from the hills sweeping across the bay, her white canvass bellied to 
the welcome visitant, and leaning to the pressure, the ‘Skimmer of 
the Seas’ soon began to leave the city in the distance. First the 
tall spars of the multitude of shipping at the wharves melted and min- 
gled in one confused, interminable mass of light tracery-work ; then 
long blocks of substantial warehouses of brick and granite gradually 
lost their individuality ; then spire after spire faded from view, until 
but two or three of the loftiest could be distinguished above the black 
masses by which they were surrounded; and then, last of all, the eye 
identified only the tall dark obelisk of Bunker’s-Hill looming up on the 
city’s right, and the drab-colored dome of the new state-house, that like 
a huge Quaker hat settled down over its summit. 

As the city was gradually shut out from view, signs of life began to 
be manifested on board-the Skimmer. Fort Independence had already 
been left behind, and the boat was fast nearing Long-Island Head, 
when Mr. Scissors, suddenly starting up as if he had forgotten some- 
thing very important, gave a stretch and a loud yawn, and descended 
into the cabin. In a few moments he returned with a flushed counte- 
nance and a slight twinkle in the eye, which made Miss Amanda Firtle 
whisper to Miss Barbara Huckins that ‘ Phil’ had got something in his 
noddle, and that she would ‘see presently.’ And now Mr. Bobby 
Rhubarb followed in the footsteps of the illustrious Mr. Scissors ; 
Mr. Dawdle followed Mr. Rhubarb; and then the others followed Mr. 
Dawdle ; not one, however, staying a moment longer than the talented 
editor, and what was very remarkable, all returning with faces equally 
flushed. Some of the young ladies of the party wondered at all this; 
but Miss Huckins, who was older and more experienced, whispered 
something in their ears which undoubtedly gave perfect satisfaction, 
as no farther wonderment was manifested on the subject. 

The boat was now hugging Long-Island Head closely, when Mr. 
Dawdle, who had never been ‘to sea’ before, suddenly woke out of a 
day-dream, and inquired of Mr. Scissors the name of the country they 
were then passing ? 

Mr. Scissors scratched with the forefinger of his right hand the 
pendent part of one of his long ears—a trick he always performed 
when puzzled, as well as when about to say something smart — he 
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scratched his ear, but nothing came of it. ‘ Really,’ said he, ‘I can’t 
*zactly remember at this moment. How strange! I’ve seen it a hun- 
dred times at sea, and know it just as—well! It’s an inland country; 
Cape — Cape — something —’ 

‘Cape Hatteras,’ suggested the boarding-school Miss, lispingly. 

‘Ah! yes! — yes, that’ sit!’ exclaimed Scissors, rubbing his hands 
in great glee. ‘Now I recollect all about it! It is Cape Hatteras; and 
that up there is the light-’us; and that black night-cap thing on the top 
is the lantan; and down there is the light--us man ;’ and he pointed 
to a man digging clams on the beach. 

‘Lawk ! how natural ! !? exclaimed Miss Barbara; ‘ and is the lantern 
lit up now?’ 

‘Oh no,’ replied Mr. Scissors, scratching his ear ; ‘ it’s never lit up 
a-day-times except Sundays ; and only in dark nights, so that the sailors 
can see to go a-courting.’ 

Miss Flirtle cast an “intelligent glance at Miss Barbara Huckins, as 
much as to say, ‘ Didn’t I tell you so?’ and then leaning over, she 
whispered in her ear: ‘ You don’t know, Barbara, what critturs them 
sailors is. They say they has gals on the land and gals on the sea.’ 

‘I’ve read all about ’em in books,’ replied her friend Barbara. 
‘ Mermaids they calls ’em —a sort of confabulous crittur ; half woman 
half fish.’ 

‘Jus’ so,’ said Amanda; ‘ but what a drefful taste sailors must have ! 
For my part, if Z was one, I think I should prefer 

What she would have preferred in the supposed case however will 
probably never be known, for just at this moment a new source of 
interest appeared on the other side of the boat, and Miss Amanda’s 
preference was nipt in the conception. The object which now attracted 
attention was a large clumsily-built schooner which had anchored in 
the outer harbor, waiting for a favorable wind and tide to take her 
up to the city. All hands gazed at her for a moment, when Mr. 
Charles Dawdle, thinking it full time that he should do something for 
the amusement of the company, declared his intention of hailing the 
strange craft. Accordingly, springing upon the companion-way and 
placing both hands to his mouth, he shouted through them: ‘I say, 
Skipper! what o’clock is it ?’ 

‘You be d—d!’ replied a gruff voice, issuing from what had until 
now appeared to be a large mop rolling about on the bulwarks of the 
schooner. Dawdle seemed a little frightened and sat down. 

‘That’s because you did n’t do it right, Dawdle,’ said Mr. Scissors. 

‘There’s a nottical way of doing such things, which is very effective. 
I’ve been to sea, and know. “Mark how “quick I’ll bring a civil 
F answer.’ And then mounting the companion-way, he made a ‘speaking 
trumpet of his hands as Dawdle had done before him, and shouted : 
‘Schooner ahoy! Where from? How many days? Where bound?’ 
‘Go to h—Il!’ answered the same gruff voice over the stern-boards. 
Scissors looked puzzled, and scratched his ear for a long time, 
‘That’s the strangest craft I ever saw,’ said he; ‘and I’ve seen a 
great many in my day —at sea. Skipper ! what do you think of her?’ 
VOL. XIX. 68 
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And he turned to the boatman, who, one eye shut, was squinting with 
the other at the editor’s glossy and well-turned whiskers, and wonder- 
ing what kind of a soft fish they belonged to. ‘ What do you think, 
Skipper ?’ repeated Mr. Scissors ; ‘ do you suppose she’s a pirate, eh?’ 

‘ Not ’zactly,’ replied the Skipper, luffing a little; ‘that ’ere aint a 
pirate build.’ 

‘Do you ’spose she’s armed ?’ 

‘Guess not. Why?’ 

‘’Cause if I thought she was armed, I’d put about and board her. 
But if she aint got no small arms it’s no kind of use. Them sailors 
would beat us like the devil with their fists !’ 

The schooner however was soon left a long way behind. Scissors 
now suddenly diving down the companion-way as mysteriously as at 
first, again returned after an absence of about the same length, and with 
a countenance a little more flushed even than before. Dawdle and 
the other gentlemen went through the same mysterious maneuvre in 
turn; and then they one and all declared themselves ripe for fun of all 
sorts. 

Scissors, spitting on his hands and rubbing them briskly together, 
announced his intention of going aloft to ‘look out;’ and springing 
upon the crotch of the main-boom he began to.‘ shin up’ the mast. 

‘Oh dear! dear! Philemon! Philemon!’ screamed Miss Amanda 
Flirtle, jumping up and catching her lover by the legs ; ‘do — do come 
down! — Philemon! for my sake come down.’ 

Philemon slid down again, for the reason that he could hold on no 
longer ; protesting however that ‘climbing up them masts was just 
nothing at all. Many and many a time,’ said he, ‘ at sea, on the 
darkest and murkiest and blackest nights that ever was, I’ve clomb to 
a ship’s top-mast-head and remained there for hours together, on ‘ the 
look-out !’ 

But this assurance didn’t soothe the fears of the amiable Miss 
Amanda, who pressing her open hand to her bosom, drew a long breath. 
‘He’s so ventur’som’!’ said she, as soon as she could find words; 
‘he’s so ventur’som’, he’s ollers a doin’ somethin’ to frighten me. He ’ll 
be the death of me yet, I know he will!’ And then drawing a hand- 
kerchief from her side-pocket she blew her nose with profound sorrow. 
At this moment a slight squall struck the sails, and the boat careen- 
ing, gave them all a sudden start. Mr. Scissors who happened to be 
standing at the moment, and a little off his balance withal, made a most 
formidable pitch, and would have gone overboard head-first if the 
Skipper had not caught him by the tail of his coat and saved him. If 
he had gone over in the manner in which he started, he would never 
have lived to verify Miss Amanda’s murderous prophecy; for going 
to the bottom like lead, and his head acting as a sinker, it would have 
been impossible for him ever to rise again. 

A new object of interest now hove in sight. ‘ What’s that?’ 
inquired Miss Cream O’Tartar, pointing to a low mound of stones 
rising out of the waves. 

* Nix’s Mate,’ replied Mr. Scissors. 
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‘ How queer!’ exclaimed Miss Angeline Stubbs. ‘ It looks just like 
the monuments at Mount Auburn! I wonder who’s buried there ?’ 

‘There aint nobody buried there,’ answered Scissors; ‘ but some- 
body was hung there, though.’ 

‘Ah! I know!’ interrupted Mr. Rhubarb; ‘I’ve read all about it 
in books. It was Old Nick’s wife; she is buried there, and them’s 
the stones he put over her to keep her down.’ 

‘She must have been an awful crittur!’ remarked Miss Huckins; 
and then the conversation flagged again. 


TEE FISHING-GROUND. 


Tue boat had now arrived at a spot where were seen numerous 
other small craft; some riding quietly at anchor ; others tacking about 
and shifting their positions; and some who like themselves had just 
arrived. In a word, they were on the Fisnine-Grounp. The Skip- 
per having selected a spot which he assured the company was the 
best for catching all sorts of fish—which in fact however was alto- 
gether too shallow, but the only place where his shortened cable would 
fetch bottom — the ‘ killick’ was dropped over the prow, in a moment 
after the boat lost her head-way, her stern swung slowly round with 
the ebbing tide, and the ‘Skimmer of the Seas’ sat motionless on 
the bosom of the water. 

Preparations were now made for fishing. First the Skipper drew 
up from the hold a bucket of live clams, and set it in the broiling 
sun; at which those testaceous creatures manifested their displeasure 
by uttering sundry very audible ‘ pishes,’ which frightened the ladies 
not a little, and then by throwing up several jets of water, which fright- 
ened them still more. Then the gentlemen of the party became 
quite lively and active; lines were examined critically, sinkers and 
hooks adjusted and baited, and every thing made ready for throwing 
them overboard all at the same moment, when one of the company 
suggested that in order to make the pastime ‘interesting, a purse 
should be made up of a contribution of one cent all round ; the stakes to 
fall to the individual who should catch the first fish. This was instantly 
acceded to by all except Mr. Scissors, who declared he would have 
nothing to do with it, and that he considered gambling a very vicious 
vice indeed ; that he had never countenanced it and never would, even 
in its lowest and apparently most innocent shape; that he had opposed 
it in public and in private, both by precept and example; and also with 
the utmost vigor of his pen through the columns of the Blueberry 
Gazette. This threw a damper on the proposition for a moment; but 
Miss Amanda Flirtle, taking from her breast-pocket a cent of the 
newest stamp, declared that she meant to wager one, gambling or no 
gambling ; upon which Miss Stubbs and the other ladies did the same. 
The gentlemen of course could do no less than follow the example of 
the ladies, and the sum of eleven cents soon lay together in a heap, to 
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Which Mr. Scissors readily added the twelfth, and then proposed to 
double the stakes, which was unanimously acceded to. But here 
a knotty question arose, as to what should be considered a fish 
within the meaning of the bet. It was finally decided that a cod and 
nothing but a cod should be entitled to the prize. This decision 
being strictly conformable to the general rule of the fishing-ground, 
was acquiesced in, and the signal being given, the lines were ‘silently 
let down into the deep. And now another difficulty was suggested. 
Who was to decide what was a cod and what a haddock ? 

‘For my part,’ said Dawdle, ‘I don’t know one from ’t other !’ 

‘Nor I either,’ echoed Stubbs. 

‘Well, I knows ’em like a book,’ said Scissors. ‘ I’ve seen whole 
ship-loads of ’em at sea. The cod’s of an entirely different spe- 
cies } 

But his scientific explanation was here cut short by a sudden scream 
from Miss Amanda Firtle, who letting her line drop overboard and 
falling back into the arms of Miss Huckins, seemed about to go into 
a fit of hystericks. 

‘Oh dear!—dear!’ she exclaimed; ‘oh dear! I—I’ve had a 
bite !’ 

‘A bite!’ cried Mr. Huckins, springing to her assistance ; ‘ where? 
what did you do with it?’ 

‘T let it go, line and all!’ replied the young lady. ‘Oh!’ 

‘Let it go!’ shouted Huckins, with a look of profound astonish- 
ment. 

‘Yes, to be sure!’ replied Miss Amanda sharply. .‘ What should I 
have done?’ Do you suppose I was going to let the crittur’ run away 
with me?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. H.; ‘but you might have pulled up , 

A slight flush pas ssed over Miss Flirtle’s countenance, and she pursed 
her little mouth into the shape of a wedding-ring, but said nothing ; 
instead however she cast an intelligent glance | at her lover, who in turn 
glared fiercely at Huckins. There’s no knowing what fatal conse- 
quences might have followed this scene, if a new incident had not 
attracted the attention. of the parties. This was no less than the 
capture of a Sxuipin; one of those big-headed, little-tailed devils 
which people can always catch when they can catch nothing else. 
This specimen of an unamiable and I don’t know but deservedly 
much-abused fish, in performing the very foolish feat of swallowing a 
whole clam belonging to the apothecary’s apprentice, had unfortunately 
taken down a large cod-hook attached to the line of the same young gen- 
tleman, and in punishment of his temerity he now lay gasping on the 
hot deck of the ‘Skimmer of the Seas.’ The hook probably didn’t 
set well in his stomach, for he appeared very ill at ease. He beat the 
deck with his tail, chasséed right and left several times, yawned once 
or twice hugely, and then puffing himself up like a bladder, turned 
some half-dozen summersets with an agility that was truly wonderful 
considering the precarious state of his inwards. Then as he lay 
quiet for a moment, a consultation was held by his captors as to the 
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best method of making him disgorge the hook. Skulpins are ugly 
customers any how; and this one happened to be particularly so. 
Various plans were suggested ; but at last that proposed by Mr. Scis- 
sors was agreed upon and immediately put in execution. First Mr. 
Huckins, being the heavier man, planted the heel of his boot on the 
skulpin’s tail; Messrs. Dawdle and Scissors each grasped an ear to 
keep his head still; and then the apothecary prepared to extract the 
hook by main force. But before commencing the torture upon his 
captive’s body, Mr. Rhubarb, with a worldly disposition hardly to have 
been expected in one so young, determined to inflict a little wholesome 
torture upon his feelings in the shape of a moral lecture. ‘ You ugly 
sea-devil!’ he commenced, something after the manner of Launcelot 
to his dog; ‘ you young deformity! I’ll learn you to go swimming 
about and stealing other people’s clams! What do you think of your- 
self? Where’s your morality? Who brought you up? And didn’t 
you know better than to go for to swallow a ’potecary’s bait arter this 
fashion?’ The captive, looking hard at Rhubarb, winked several 
times in rapid succession and worked his huge jaws convulsively, as 
signifying that he heard and understood perfectly every word that was 
said to him, but that being dumb, it was utterly impossible for him to 
make that reply which the extremity of his case as well as the respec- 
tability of the querist seemed to demand. He next tried to wag his 
tail, but could n’t, for the heel of Huckins’ boot held it like a vice; then 
to shake his head, but equally in vain, for Dawdle and Scissors were on 
their guard, especially the latter gentleman, who said he had seen mil- 
lions of ’em at sea, and that he was up to all their tricks and knew just 
how to handle them. Rhubarb now began to wind the line round his 
hand to assist him in the operation, the skulpin staring at him the 
while with his large gray eyes, and saying as plainly as eyes could 
speak, ‘ Do it-gently, Bobby!’ In a moment more, the prisoner was 
relieved by ejectment of his disagreeable tenant, and immediately 
began a grave Shaker dance about the deck, and to exhibit vari- 
ous other marks of solemn joy at his deliverance, to the no small 
terror of his captors, who mistaking these antics for demonstrations of 
rage, scampered out of his way as quickly as possible, clearing the 
whole quarter-deck as an arena for his gymnastics. The skulpin, 
who was evidently of a social disposition, didn’t like this desertion on 
the part of his captors; and accordingly, after cutting some few 
pigeon-wings with his tail, and promenading all round, he suddenly 
sidled up to the ladies, and managed by a dexterous summerset to throw 
himself plump into the lap of Miss Barbara Huckins. Great was the 
consternation produced by this unexpected movement. The ladies 
shrank back and screamed in terror; the gentlemen stood irresolute 
and afraid to attack the monster, and were about to call in the aid of the 
Skipper, when the fish throwing another lofty back summerset into the 
sea, disappeared for ever. And thus came and went their first and last fish ! 
It was a long time before the party got over their fright, especially Miss 
Huckins, who declared she should never forget it, and that her new 
challey dress was utterly ruined. 
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THE sTtTORM. 


Ir was now some time past meridian, and the sun, which all the 
morning had poured down a scorching heat, suddenly became envel- 
oped in clouds, that gradually spreading over the horizon indicated a 
shower near at hand. The Skipper called the attention of the party to 
the fact, and proposed putting in to Long-Island for shelter. ‘This sug- 
gestion was thought reasonable by all except Mr. Scissors, who laughed 
at the cautious fears of the Skipper. He had been at sea too often to be 
deceived or frightened by a few black clouds at noon-day. ‘There!’ 
said he, lifting his long delicate hand and pointing to a strip of blue 
just over the eastern horizon; ‘ when you see a patch of clear sky off 
there, you may be sure of dry weather for the next forty-eight hours at 
least.’ As he spoke, a large drop of rain pattered down on his hand; 
he lifted his face and another dropped on his nose; then another fol- 
lowed, and another; then the rain descended thick and fast; and 
finally, by the time the party were safely stowed away in the little cabin, 
it poured down in torrents, and sea and sky appeared like one vast sheet 
of water. ‘The crackling thunder bowled along seemingly on the very 
surface of the sea, and the sharp lightning flashed its way even into the 
close-shut cabin of the Skimmer of the Seas, where the party, huddled 
together, crouched in terror and dismay. Scissors turned pale as a 
sheet, and the contrast of his thin lily-white cheeks with the fierce 
coal-black whiskers that bordered them, which now curled tighter 
than ever with affright, was very striking; as Bobby Rhubarb after- 
ward remarked, they together looked like a pictur’ of thunder and 
lightnin’. No one dared to utter a syllable except Miss Huckins, who 
ever now and then struck up a low lament over her new challey dress, 
which she was sure would never be fit to wear again — never ! 

But in the mean-time the Skipper and his mate, two of the toughest 
sea-dogs that ever floated, were not idle. Every thing had been. made 
tight and fast ; the killick raised, and the stiff little sea-boat, her sails 
bellying to a smacking breeze, was streaking along like a gray-hound 
for Long-Island Head. A half hour’s such sailing brought them 
side by ‘side with the landing-place, and leaving the boat, the party 
wended their way through the rain to the only house of entertain- 
ment on the island. On their arrival they found it crowded with 
company; for some dozen other parties, who fortunately not having 
had any one among their number who had been to sea and could 
prognosticate all about the weather had wisely started in season to 
escape the shower, were now stowed away about the premises, occupy- 
ing every inch of available room from cellar to garret. But there was 
a shug, clean barn, the landlord said, filled with the sweetest June 
hay, in which they might make themselves very comfortable if they 
chose. This was declared by one and all to be just the thing. 

‘It will be so romantic!’ said the boarding-school Miss. 

‘ And so ’ responded Miss Angeline Stubbs. 

‘’*Zactly !—’zactly !’ exclaimed Mr. Scissors, almost dancing with 
delight. And the party followed the landlord into the barn. 
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Their place of refuge was indeed clean and neat, as the landlord 
had represented it; and the sweet-scented hay in the loft looked cool 
and inviting. But the ascent to it was by a ladder of some twenty 
rounds, which made it a very awkward affair. ‘The men indeed could 
mount easily enough; but the thing was not so practicable with the 
ladies — in the presence of their admirers. However, Mr. Scissors, the 
spokesman on all occasions, proposed that the ladies should mount first, 
in which operation they could be materially assisted by the gentlemen. 
This he declared was the only proper as well as the only practicable 
mode, as precedence in every thing should always be accorded to the 
gentler sex. 

To this proposition however Miss Huckins, notwithstanding her 
well-turned ancles and rose-colored stockings, gave a decided dissent. 
‘No!’ she said, shaking her head oracularly: ‘The ladies takes the 
precedent in every thing ’cept goin’ up stairs. T'hem the gen’lemen 
ollers mounts fust. Ollers!’ And she again shook her head. 

‘But this ain’t a pair of stairs,’ suggested Scissors, scratching his 
ear; ‘it’s only a ladder.’ 

‘It’s all the same,’ responded Miss Barbara; ‘they both on ’em goes 
up. It’s all the same, ’zactly, only a great deal worser.’ 

The dispute was finally settled by the gallant Scissors, who gaily 
mounting the ladder first, was followed by the other gentlemen, and then 
one by one the ladies were drawn up and safely deposited on the hay- 
mow. ‘The party then dispersed themselves about the loft in couples 
‘to suit;’ and an order was given the landlord to send in an abundance 
of his best cheer. In a few minutes after, a huge basket filled with 
edibles made its appearance at the top of the ladder, moving upward 
apparently by some mysterious agency; then a pair of large goggle 
eyes, and a nose and mouth and chin succeeded the basket; then fol- 
lowed a short round, dumpy body, in shape not unlike a soda foun- 
tain; and lastly a pair of drum-stick legs stepped upon the platform, 
and the servant-of-all-work of the inn stood before them, with the 
refreshments ordered for their entertainment. ‘This supply was soon 
fast disappearing before the sharp trencher-work of the party, whom 
the sea-air and long-fasting had made voracious. During the interest- 
ing performance scarcely a word was spoken by any body except 
Miss Barbara Huckins, who seemed to be unusually restless. She 
hitched nervously about on the mow; moved an inch or two one way, 
and then as far over the other; once or twice partly arose and then 
sat down again; muttering the while to herself, and acting in fact 
just as a thousand people do when ‘something’s the matter — they 
do n’t know what.’ 

Presently a small boy, the landlord’s son, made his appearance on the 
hay-mow, to see if any thing more were wanting from the house. 
But no sooner had he cast his eyes on Miss Huckins than he uttered 
a loud exclamation, and pointing toward her, stood for a moment 
speechless. 

‘ What’s the matter, boy?’ inquired a half-dozen voices at once. 

‘Oh! that’ere voman!’ he cried, still pointing with his finger ; 
‘she’s a settin’ — a settin’ ’ And here he gasped for breath. 
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‘ Well! we know she’s a setting,’ said Scissors, scratching his ear ; 
‘we know she’s a setting, and we ’spect she ’Il hatch soon.’ 

‘But she is a hatchin’—now!’ screamed the boy louder than 
before; ‘she’s a settin’ on a whole heap of aigs!’ 

Miss Barbara jumped up in terror. It was too true! In the twilight 
of the hay-loft she had innocently sat down on a pile of nest-eggs, and 
some dozen or two of incipient chickens had been crushed out of a 
prospective existence by the warm pressure. She put her hand behind 
her : 

‘Oh dear!’ she exclaimed, ‘what have I done? Poor little things! 
And my new challey !’ 

But order was soon restored; Miss Barbara’s nerves again quieted ; 
and several hours spent in hilarity, in which Mr. Scissors outshone 
all others, and fully established his claim to the compliment bestowed 
upon him by the doting Amanda, that he was the ‘tip-top life of the 
party.’ 

The storm which drove them to the shelter of the barn now began 
gradually to abate. The rain pattered less forcibly against the roof and 
sides of the building ; in a moment more, the sound grew fainter and 
fainter still; then only a few large drops fell at intervals; and finally 
it ceased altogether, and the bright sun-beaims came glancing through 
crack and crevice, streaking the hay-mow with long lines of gol- 
den light. Chanticleer in the barn-yard was the first to welcome 
the change. Shaking the rain-drops from his wings, and hugging 
them close to his sides, he gave a shrill scream that set every feathered 
inhabitant of the island in motion, not excepting Mr. Scissors in the 
hay-loft, who starting as at a trumpet-call, lifted up his voice and 
returned the summons with a yell so natural and cockerel- like, that 
Mr. Huckins declared he could almost see his spurs. Even chanticleer 
himself was deceived, and with every feather ruffled and in motion, 
came bustling into the barn to see what formidable rival had usurped 
his throne. But finding it was only Scissors, who flattered by the 
success of his first essay was at the moment issuing a second edition, 
the cockerel turned on his heel contemptuously, and strode away. 


THE RETURN. 


Tue party now made preparation for a return, when a new difficulty 
sprung up in their path. The gentlemen’s ascent of the ladder in 
advance of the ladies was a matter of propriety ; their descent in the 
same order now seemed one of necessity. For how were the ladies to 
get down at all unless their gallants were below to assist them? It 
was awkward, but there seemed no alternative; and Scissors leading 
the way, they soon stood on the ground floor. Then began a con- 
tention among the ladies as to who should descend first and form a 
cover for the remainder. One of them proposed that Miss Barbara 
should lead the van, because being the bulkiest she would form the 
most effectual screen for those who followed. To this proposition Bar- 
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bara accorded a peremptory refusal. She said she would stay on the 
hay-mow till the cockerel picked her eyes out, before she’d do it! 
The others also showed signs of obstinacy, notwithstanding the urgent 
solicitations of the gentlemen, who all at once appeared to be in a great 
hurry about the affair. At last Miss Cream O’Tartar, vowing she 
wasn’t the least afraid, stepped forward to the edge of the loft. 
Here she hesitated a moment, and putting her right foot forward, 
withdrew it again, and advanced the left ; but finding that contrive it as 
she would, she could n’t descend the ladder without pushing her ancles 
beyond the protection of her petticoats, Chlorinde chivalrously threw 
herself upon the honor of the gentlemen, and boldly took the ‘ first 
step,’ the others following in close succession. A gust of wind which 
blew in the door at the moment giving buoyancy to her dress, she 
floated down like a zephyr, and sprang, all blushes, into the ‘ wide 
embrace’ of Mr. Bobby Rhubarb, who stood ready to receive her, repay- 
ing his gallantry with a sly pinch on the arm, and declaring at the same 
time that he was a little Satan, and she would never speak to him again. 

And now they are once more in the open air, and gaily wending 
their way to the sea-shore. Gaily—all but Miss Barbara, who hap- 
pened to be particularly displeased with her mishap in the hay-loft. 
Her temper was ruffled not a little; but her new challey dress had 
been the greatest sufferer by the accident; for beside a very marked 
addition of coloring matter by no means of the most fashionable shade, 
it had acquired a stiffness also in the hinder breadths that caused no 
small bustle and ‘ rumpus’ as she walked sulkily yet loftily along. 

Scissors however was still all life; and on the way to the boat he per- 
formed many wonderful feats of a gymnastic and ventriloquistic nature. 
At one moment, springing from the ground, he grasped with his right 
hand the limb of a tree, and swayed to and fro in the air, like a monkey ; 
dropping again, he leaped over in succession some half dozen stones a 
foot high, clearing them all one by one with the most surprising agility ; 
then rising on his toes and clapping his hands thrice to his hips he 
again crowed lustily like the lord of the hen-roost; and finally, in 
attempting to throw a summerset in imitation of the skulpin of the sea, 
he unfortunately slipped — and the editor of the Blueberry Gazette lay 
sprawling where but a moment before a cow had passed. 

In a short time our little party were again collected on the deck of 
the Skimmer of the Seas, and floating on their homeward path. But, 
as in the early morn, a dead calm pervaded sea and sky; a stillness 
so profound that the winnowing of the air by the sea-bird’s wing was 
heard distinctly on board their little craft. The sun too was nearly 
down, and they were seven long miles from home, and not a breath 
of wind to waft them there. “Luckily the tide was setting in, and 
leaving the boat to glide slowly upward on the bosom of the young 
flood, “the party gradually sunk down in a dreamy thoughtfulness. 
T wilight came on with its deep mysterious silence, broken only by the 
sharp cry of restless watch-dog in some anchored ship, or the soft 
chime of bells from Christ-church steeple that floated through the 
moist sea-air in tones of dirge-like melody; and then the dark shades 
of night gradually closed around them. Jaded and tired and anxious 
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‘ Well! we know she’s a setting,’ said Scissors, scratching his ear ; 
‘we know she’s a setting, and we ’spect she ’Il hatch soon.’ 

‘But she is a hatchin’—now!’ screamed the boy louder than 
before; ‘she’s a settin’ on a whole heap of aigs!’ 

Miss Barbara jumped up in terror. It was too true! In the twilight 
of the hay-loft she had innocently sat down on a pile of nest-eggs, and 
some dozen or two of incipient chickens had been crushed out of a 
prospective existence by the warm pressure. She put her hand behind 
her : 

‘Oh dear!’ she exclaimed, ‘what have I done? Poor little things! 
And my new challey !’ 

But order was soon restored; Miss Barbara’s nerves again quieted ; 
and several hours spent in hilarity, in which Mr. Scissors outshone 
all others, and fully established his claim to the compliment bestowed 
upon him by the doting Amanda, that he was the ‘tip-top life of the 
party.’ 

The storm which drove them to the shelter of the barn now began 
gradually to abate. The rain pattered less forcibly against the roof and 
sides of the building ; in a moment more, the sound grew fainter and 
fainter still; then only a few large drops fell at intervals; and finally 
it ceased altogether, and the bright sun-beams came glancing through 
crack and crevice, streaking the hay-mow with long lines of gol- 
den light. Chanticleer in the barn-yard was the first to welcome 
the change. Shaking the rain-drops from his wings, and hugging 
them close to his sides, he gave a shrill scream that set ev ery feathered 
inhabitant of the island in motion, not excepting Mr. Scissors in the 
hay-loft, who starting as at a trumpet-call, lifted up his voice and 
returned the summons with a yell so natural and cockerel-like, that 
Mr. Huckins declared he could almost see his spurs. Even chanticleer 
himself was deceived, and with every feather ruffled and in motion, 
came bustling into the barn to see what formidable rival had usurped 
his throne. But finding it was only Scissors, who flattered by the 
success of his first essay was at the moment issuing a second edition, 
the cockerel turned on his heel contemptuously, and strode away. 


THE RETURN. 


Tue party now made preparation for a return, when a new difficulty 
sprung up in their path. The gentlemen’s ascent of the ladder in 
advance of the ladies was a matter of propriety ; their descent in the 
same order now seemed one of necessity. For how were the ladies to 
get down at all unless their gallants were below to assist them? It 
was awkward, but there seemed no alternative; and Scissors leading 
the way, they soon stood on the ground floor. Then began a con- 
tention among the ladies as to who should descend first and form a 
cover for the remainder. One of them proposed that Miss Barbara 
should lead the van, because being the bulkiest she would form the 
most effectual screen for those who followed. To this proposition Bar- 
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bara accorded a peremptory refusal. She said she would stay on the 
hay-mow till the cockerel picked her eyes out, before she’d do it! 
The others also showed signs of obstinacy, notwithstanding the urgent 
solicitations of the gentlemen, who all at once appeared to be in a great 
hurry about the affair. At last Miss Cream O’Tartar, vowing she 
wasn’t the least afraid, stepped forward to the edge of the loft. 
Here she hesitated a moment, and putting her right foot forward, 
withdrew it again, and advanced the left ; but finding that contrive it as 
she would, she could n’t descend the ladder without pushing her ancles 
beyond the protection of her petticoats, Chlorinde chivalrously threw 
herself upon the honor of the gentlemen, and boldly took the ‘ first 
step,’ the others following in close succession. A gust of wind which 
blew in the door at the moment giving buoyancy to her dress, she 
floated down like a zephyr, and sprang, all blushes, into the ‘ wide 
embrace’ of Mr. Bobby Rhubarb, who stood ready to receive her, repay- 
ing his gallantry with a sly pinch on the arm, and declaring at the same 
time that he was a little Satan, and she would never speak to him again. 

And now they are once more in the open air, and gaily wending 
their way to the sea-shore. Gaily—all but Miss Barbara, who hap- 
pened to be particularly displeased with her mishap in the hay-loft. 
Her temper was ruffled not a little; but her new challey dress had 
been the greatest sufferer by the accident; for beside a very marked 
addition of coloring matter by no means of the most fashionable shade, 
it had acquired a stiffness also in the hinder breadths that caused no 
small bustle and ‘ rumpus’ as she walked sulkily yet loftily along. 

Scissors however was still all life; and on the way to the boat he per- 
formed many wonderful feats of a gymnastic and ventriloquistic nature. 
At one moment, springing from the ground, he grasped with his right 
hand the limb of a tree, and swayed to and fro in the air, like a monkey ; 
dropping again, he leaped over in succession some half dozen stones a 
foot high, clearing them all one by one with the most surprising agility ; 
then rising on his toes and clapping his hands thrice to his hips he 
again crowed lustily like the lord of the hen-roost; and finally, in 
attempting to throw a summerset in imitation of the skulpin of the sea, 
he unfortunately slipped — and the editor of the Blueberry Gazette lay 
sprawling where but a moment before a cow had passed. 

In a short time our little party were again collected on the deck of 
the Skimmer of the Seas, and floating on their homeward path. But, 
as in the early morn, a dead calm pervaded sea and sky; a stillness 
so profound that the winnowing of the air by the sea-bird’s wing was 
heard distinctly on board their little craft. The sun too was nearly 
down, and they were seven long miles from home, and not a breath 
of wind to waft them there. Luckily the tide was setting in, and 
leaving the boat to glide slowly upward on the bosom of the young 
flood, the party gradually sunk down in a dreamy thoughtfulness. 
Twilight came on with its deep mysterious silence, broken only by the 
sharp cry of restless watch-dog in some anchored ship, or the soft 
chime of bells from Christ-church steeple that floated through the 
moist sea-air in tones of dirge-like melody; and then the dark shades 
of night gradually closed around them. Jaded and tired and anxious 
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to reach the shore, a sullen silence was kept up on board, except 
that now and then a word or two from one brought a monosyllabic 
answer from another, and then all were dumb again. Even the mercurial 
Scissors had yielded to the general torpor, and with his head resting on 
Miss Amanda’s lap, he lay gazing at the young moon that glittered in 
the deep azure above, who in turn stared down at him with all her eyes, 
wondering what in the devil’s name the fellow could be looking at. 

‘A penny for your thoughts,’ said Miss Cream O’Tartar to Scissors, 
in a desperate attempt to ‘ make talk.’ 

Scissors rolled his large black eye from the sky to Chlorinde 
and from Chlorinde to the sky again; and then parting his thin lips 
just enough to let his small pearly teeth glitter in the moon-light, he 
smiled — but said nothing. Amanda however spoke for him. ‘ Hist!’ 
said she, laying a finger on her rosy lips; ‘ he’s a thinking — poetry!’ 
Whatever was the subject of his waking thoughts, however, they were 
of short duration; for after the lapse of a few minutes his eye-lids 
gradually closed, his under-jaw fell, and overcome by the fatigue of 
being the ‘life of the party,’ Philemon Scissors slept and —snored ; 
while the gentle Amanda, pillowing his heavy head, gazed down upon 
him with emotions of pride that he was all her own. 

No farther attempt was made to break the monotonous silence, which 
lasted until the boat reached the wharf, and the party were wending 
their homeward way, when they once more found their speech; 
especially Miss Barbara, whose tongue wagged eloquently about her 
various mishaps. Among other things, she had learnt this: Never to 
go a fishing in a new challey dress and rose-colored silk stockings. 

‘What luck to-day?’ inquired a brother skipper of the captain of 
the Skimmer of the Seas, as the latter chained his boat to the moorings. 

‘Not a d—d fish!’ replied the Skipper, sulkily ; ‘’less you call a 
skulpin a fish —the horned critturs !’ 
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Lone star that watchest o'er the frozen sea 

With ray resplendent yet serenely cold, 
Full of deep meaning comes thy light to me, 

As on life's dreary - voyage my way [ hold. 
For linked with thee in memory is one, 

Most tender, beautiful, and good withal, 
Whom f had fondly pictured as a sun, 

That with its radiance bright might cheer my soul 
While gliding onward to that bourne of rest, 

The silent grave. But now, ah me! I weep, 
And shrine pale Sorrow in my aching breast 

With ceaseless worship, while I wake or sleep. 
And I shall alway cherish this first love — 


My heart the sea, and that the star above! 
Utica, April, 1842. 
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THE BATTLE-GROUND. 


Wuen Morn her golden eye first opes, 
It rests upon this field of grass, 
Whose wavy bosom gently slopes 
To where yon silent waters pass: 
And here the yellow sun-beams sleep 
Throughout the long and sunny day, 
Till twilight’s dusky shadows creep, 
To chase the golden hues away. 


How sweetly doth each rural sound, 
Mellowed by distance, strike the ear! 
While peace breathes from the very ground, 
That seems to slumber gently here. 
Not such the scene in days gone by, 
When Earth’s fair bosom, drenched with gore, 
Threw up to yon o’er-arching sky 
The black-mouthed cannon’s deafening roar. 


Here raged the battle fiercest ; here 
The crimson life-blood thickest ran 
From many a sturdy musqueteer, 
From many a hardy rifleman ; 
Changing from summer's green to red 
The dull and spiky grass, that stood 
Untrampled by the soldier’s tread, 
Like bristling bayonets dashed with blood. 


As hissed the bullet o’er the ground, 
Bidding the heart’s warm current start, 
Through many a deep and ragged wound 
From the expiring patriot’s heart ; 
So many an eye with anger fired, 
Its quick, dark glance of hate would throw, 
Till closed in death, its light expired, 
That pioneered the deadly blow. 


While thick and fast the bullets streamed, 
And through the smoky battle-cloud 
The musket’s dull red flashes gleamed 
Like lightnings through their misty shroud, 
The wounded soldier from the plain 
Crept to the cooling river’s side, 
Till, madly writhing in his pain, 
Clutching the warm wet earth — he died ! 


But hushed the sound of battle-fray ; 
No more o’er fields of trampled grain 
The slashing sabre cleaves its way, 
Gashing the hot and dizzied brain : 
A gentle peace succeeds ; a still 
And calm profound ; no sound is heard, 
Save low of cattle on the hill, 
Or merry lay of forest bird. 





Life in Hayti. 


The river sparkles in the light — 

Its bright face wrinkled, as with mirth, 
By gentle airs, that day and night 

Chase one another round the earth ; 
The black-bird sits upon the stalk, 

Or sings amid the ripened grain, 
While high in air the wheeling hawk 

Describes his circle o’er the plain. 


A lovely scene !—ah! never more 
Be heard War’s wild and mingled shout 
Among these hills, that old and hoar 
Lie calm and peacefully about : 
May never aught but plough or spade 
Disturb these fields of bearded grain ; 
Nor aught but twilight’s sombre shade 
Darken these solitudes again ! 


LIFE IN HAYTI. 


NUMBER SBEVENe 


Tue paper money of Hayti is printed with common type, upon 
common French writing paper. The bills are of the denomination of 
one, two, five and ten, “and are about twice the size of an American 
bank-note. They bear upon the face a ‘ promise to pay’ on the part of 
government to the bearer, and are signed by some half-dozen individ- 
uals high in station, consisting, I think, of the Treasurer-General, the 
Secretary of State and sundry other officers of the ‘Chamber des 
Comptes,’ et cetera. ‘The signatures are nearly all at one end of the 
bills on a blank space, and with one or two exceptions resemble very 
closely the frantic efforts of some luckless fly just escaped from an ink- 
bottle. ‘There being however some method in their madness, the effect 
produced is precisely the same in all the notes, and sets at naught the 
respectable attempts of counterfeiters; for while the round and clerk- 
like signature of Senator Royanez is easily imitated, the attempts upon 
those of Cupédon and others are signal failures; and no wonder, for it 
would puzzle any but the most ardent imagination to tell where they 
commence or where they end their fantastic flourishes. ‘The gentle- 
men whose signatures are thus appended have been bred to the camp, 
and wield the broad-sword with more grace than the goose-quill. 

But not one in twenty of the country people can read; how then 
distinguish between a two and a five? The difficulty is obviated with 
as much simplicity as ingenuity; the tens have four black lines run- 
ning in a diamond thus <> across the entire face of the bill, while the 
others have as many little squares printed upon them as they represent 
dollars ; thus a ¢wo has two, O , which he who runs may read, with- 
out the aid of the alphabet. ‘The metallic currency is in dollars, 
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halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths, like the Spanish, and the 
‘color of the money’ is that of silver, and it contains doubtless some 
of this precious commodity; how much, is known only to the higher 
powers and the mint-master ; probably it amounts to forty or fifty per 
cent. The coin itself is about half the size of the legitimate piece ; that 
is, a Haytien half-dollar is of the size of a Spanish quarter. Copper 
coin were not used until within a few years; they are half the ‘ size of 
life,’ and represent one and two cents. The shop-keepers were very 
sorry to see them, and complained very much that they sold for penny- 
worths half the time, whereas before there was no such insignificant 
trade. The country people prefer very much the metallic to the paper 
money, (though there is no intrinsic value in the former unless sub- 
mitted to the crucible,) and in consequence of this fancy, the former 
bears a premium over the other, sometimes as high as five per cent. 
There is one great piece of stupidity exercised by the money-makers 
at the capital, and that is, that they make a very large proportion of the 
paper in ten-dollar notes. The agriculturalists have a still greater aver- 
sion to these than to the small bills; and the consequence is again, that 
small bills are worth more than tens—a premium of two or three per 
cent. 

The coffee-dealer on contracting with the merchant for a quantity of 
coffee, stipulates for his pay in a certain proportion of large and small 
paper, and a proportion of coin. ‘The merchant finding nothing in his 
strong box but the large bills, is obliged to go to the retailers and buy 
the other kinds at the high premiums mentioned above, and is thus 
fleeced (either through the ignorance or laziness of those whose duty 
it is to attend to these matters) of large sums. One reason of the 
country people preferring the coin to the paper is, that they are in the 
habit of burying it for safe-keeping. It is singular that this fancy has 
prevailed frequently in this island ; first among the Flibustiers, or Free- 
booters, then by the French, when revolutionary times prevailed, and 
now by the blacks themselves, who like their predecessors consider 
mother earth to be the only safe office of deposite. 

The greatest exploit of this kind is that recorded of Christophe, 
who is reported to have sent an immense treasure, which fell into his 
hands after the sack of Cape Francois, some leagues into the interior 
under a military escort, who buried it at a given spot. On their way 
back to the city they were every man shot by an ambuscade placed by 
orders of the black tyrant, and he thus remained sole master of his 
secret. It is farther said also that he died without revealing it, as he 
perished by his own hand in a sudden fit of despair. Another current 
‘on dit’ is that the late Stephen Girard, at that epoch doing business 
at the Cape, assisted to save quantities of valuables from the insatiate 
maws of the rebels, the owners of which were more or less fortunate 
in making their escape afterward. The West-India planters. in those 
days were enormously rich, as can well be imagined from the prices 
which they obtained for all their products. With a servile insurrection 
suddenly breaking out, they had no other means of saving their gold 
than to bury it in the earth; and as thousands of them were slain, root 
and branch, the soil still holds the precious hoards. A young woman 
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of a decent but poor family, built a house costing three or four thou- 
sand dollars; how she came possessed of the means was a mystery, 
and the matter afforded food for gossip for some time. At last it was 
ascertained that on a day when she was walking among the hills 
immediately behind the town, she observed a piece of iron protruding 
from the bank ; loosing the earth around it, she extricated a small cast- 
iron pot filled with coin. 

Government has passed a law by which they have a claim of one 
third upon all ‘trésor-trouvé,’ and the finder is not usually too well- 
disposed to publish his good luck. A very intelligent and worthy 
acquaintance of mine was present on his land when one of the negroes 
was digging out a yam, which was of very large size. On taking it out 
of the ground, there appeared at the bottom of the cavity a ‘ carreau,’ or 
thin square brick, which the French in former times made great use of. 
His curiosity being roused, he continued to dig, and found after going 
down several feet, another ‘carreau;’ this last was of white marble 
some twelve inches square. It lay flat like the former, and across the 
face was drawn a diagonal line. Doubtless this line pointed in the 
direction of the spot where the planter had buried his valuables; but 
whether he had escaped the general massacre and had come back for 
them (and such an attempt would have been at great peril) did not 
appear to be known. Monsieur had no doubt of the meaning of 
the signs he discovered; but the place being distant from town, he went 
home without any farther scrutiny, and with true Creole apathy never 
made another effort to discover what perhaps would have made him 
independent for life. A Yankee, under such circumstances, would 
have dug over his whole farm; or what is as likely, would have sold it 
to a company on speculation. 

Two spots have been pointed out to me, where at different times 
large holes have been excavated during the night. One of these was 
amid the ruins of a large and apparently an elegant house in the centre 
of the town; the other was a solitary spot on the sea-shore. No doubt 
existed among the citizens, that in both instances a treasure had been 
taken away by persons who had been furnished with ground-plans, and 
came to the Island, probably from France, (though many of the exiled 
French went to Cuba and the southern states,) for the purpose. At all 
events, no other explanation has ever been given of the making the 
holes, which were large enough to bury a man. They were not done in 
joke, to set the people on the qui vive, for in a country like Hayti, 
with ignorant and savage soldiers at every point, and patrolling through 
every street, such a pastime would have been at the imminent peril of 
life; or if they should take the trouble of arresting the wag without 
shooting him first, he would labor under a ban of suspicion never to 
be shaken off or forgotten. No Haytien ever dreamed of any thing in 
either case but of bona-fide prizes successfully carried off. 

In repairing an old building in the centre of the town, quantities of 
earth were removed from the premises, and such quantities of Spanish 
coin were found to be scattered promiscuously about, that the laborers, 
some twenty in number, made more by their good fortune than their 
daily wages for several weeks. How such seed came to be sown there 
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broad-cast, was more than we could understand. It was amusing to see 
the men sift the earth from their spades into the carts, as if they expect- 
ed diamonds would appear next. These little facts seem to show that 
if gold is a rare commodity in Hayti at the present day, such has not 
always been the case. 

A person who has not lived some time within the Tropics, forms rather 
an incorrect notion of the climate. It is not (excepting at midsum- 
mer) like the hot summer air of the north, which produces languor and 
oppression even in the deep shade of the woods; it is rather like the 
softest, balmiest days of spring, when vegetation in more northern 
climes is bursting into life, and every living thing seems to rejoice in 
the new principle which pervades the air. Notwithstanding that he 
came from the leafy groves of Spain, the great Navigator named one of 
the first spots he visited in Hayti, ‘The Vale of Paradise ;’ thereby for- 
cibly expressing his delight with his newly-found world, where seemed 
indeed to centre the beauties of Eden. I have a vivid remembrance 
of the exquisite odors which were wafted from the shores each time I 
approached them, and which were a continued delight after landing, for 
several days. Nothing is more natural than that the air should be per- 
fumed, where the soil produces abundantly the fragrant orange and 
coffee blossoms, and even when left to nature, still spreads out to the 
sunny eye of day a rich embroidery of buds and flowers and bloom, 
whose fragrance, mingling and combining together in the pure labor- 
atory of the surrounding atmosphere, produces that aroma which the 
French have sought to embody under the title of ‘ Mille-Fleurs,’ but 
which can be prepared by no mortal hand. 

In Cuba these luxuriant domains of Flora have been turned to good 
account. Millions of little artisans are employed to extract from their 
painted receptacles the stores of wax and honey. ‘Thousands of tapers 
which burn before the shrines of Catholic saints are furnished by the 
busy bees of Cuba, and the honey which they produce, to be consumed 
in less flowery lands, amounts to thousands of barrels annually. The 
quantity produced in Hayti, compared to the capacity of the Island for 
furnishing it, is exceedingly small, as is the case with all other of its 
products. It would seem that the very bees indulged too much in the 
‘dolcé far niente,’ or mayhap their sagacity teaches them that in a land 
of perpetual summer there is no necessity for hoarding up that of which 
there is an unfailing supply, amid the thousand 


‘banks whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where cow-slips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 


MrpsumMER Nicur’s Dream. 


But the delightful odors of the woods and fields are not enough for the 
Creoles, and essences and pommades form important items in the toilets 
of every beau and belle of Hayti. The Parisian manufacturers find 
here a large market for these and various other ‘ friandises;’ and the 
scent of musk and lavender with which their handkerchiefs and dresses 
are redolent mingle with the perfumes of the pommades with which 
the quadroons and the blacks dress their long tresses or crispy locks on 
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church and gala days. On such occasions are to be seen constantly 
passing men of every hue, wearing dress-coats of black broadcloth of a 
quality worn only by the rich in more civilized lands, and which in 
many instances must require weeks of hard labor to pay for. This 
passion for a coat of the finest French cloth is rather peculiar, pervading 
as it does all classes; and the principle seems to be, if they cannot get 
either cash or credit for a superfine article, to go without any. 

A good coat necessarily implies a good tailor, and this is a trade 
which flourishes among a people who dress usually in thin garments, 
and who rarely think after the garment is once on their bodies, of ‘a 
stich in time’ to save it from impending rents, which therefore grow 
apace without let or hinderance. There are good shoe-makers, though 
this trade finds competitors in the United States. There is some pecu- 
liarity in the understanding of the blacks which makes them very 
partial to wearing their shoes ‘en pentoufle.’ Whether this is because 
the said understandings cover a greater space than common, or whether 
they have so much heel of their own that they can dispense with any 
in their shoes, or whether it is the climate, or that peculiar fancy which 
some people have of being continually ‘down at the heel,’ I will not 
undertake to say ; especially as the reader is probably sufficiently well 
acquainted with negro conformation to be able to satisfy his own mind 
on this important point. 

Such however is the fact; and thus when the black citizen buys a 
pair of shoes, the probability is that he will wear them slip-shod before 
he has had them twenty-four hours. He thinks it vulgar to go bare- 
footed; but if he bears about on the extremities of his toes a pair of 
dilapidated slippers, his dignity is safe: there may be innumerable 
apertures, cruel rents and gaps, but the sole of his foot must have 
something between itself and the ground. Nothing is more ludicrous 
than to see men whose occupations require activity, shuffling about in 
this clumsy manner ; carpenters and masons repairing houses, cartmen 
running after their horses, all slip-shod! Boys go to school slip-shod, 
women promenade the streets slip-shod, country people bring in their 
produce and soldiers go to parade, slip-shod; and though they all get 
over the ground in an unaccountable manner with slippers dangling 
from the tips of their toes, yet such a slip-shod nation can never, in the 
American meaning of the term, ‘go ahead.’ Now this may appear 
absurd, and yet there is some show of reason in it. In this country 
such miserable apologies would look as if the owner had been 
scouring the gutters for them; but there, where all his fellows wear 
the same, there are none thrown away, and par consequence none to 
pick up. The conclusion therefore is inevitable, that the owner of 
the ragged slippers was once the owner of a pair of new shoes; and 
the same feelings which lead you to respect the time-worn vestments 
of an unfortunate, as evincing the past of better times, lead you also 
to respect the pentoufles of the Haytien negro. He has two powerful 
reasons why he should shuffle through life in a pair of old shoes. 
In the first place shoes cost money, and money signifies work. In the 
second place ‘an old shoe’ is easy, to a proverb. To be sure, this 
exposure to the irritations of gravel-stones does not please all tastes ; 
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but ‘de gustibus,’ etc. And now if we have been able to ‘point a 
moral’ in this treatise on the slip-shod, we hope it may benefit the 
reader. Our countrymen however are not disposed to go slip-shod. 
‘They are much more inclined to wear seven-league boots. 

The articles which draw oftenest upon the purse-strings of the 
Creole women are the handkerchiefs for the head. Of these the most 
costly is the Madras, which as its name imports is of East-India 
manufacture, and reaches Hayti usually through the United States, in 
which latter country it is seldom used, unless occasionally by gentle- 
men as a cravat. ‘The figure is a plaid of different sizes and colors, 
principally bright yellow, green and red, of various shades. They cost 
the wearer from three to six dollars each. The Ventapollam, also 
from the other side of the Cape of Good Hope, is the next in value, 
and is the common head-dress of the better class of people, the Madras 
being reserved for full dress when attending mass, or on other like 
occasions. ‘These are both made I believe of the bark of a tree, and 
are of exceedingly strong and fine fabric. ‘The variety in the plaids 
both in size and hue is so great that hardly any two are alike; and the 
females having each her peculiar mode of wearing them, their costume 
assumes a character from this article alone. ‘The manner of wearing 
is to fold it into a triangle; the doubled edge being placed against the 
forehead, the ends are carried round the head and tied in a small knot 
behind or on the side. The different modes of wearing are given by 
the shape of the part above the head; for the handkerchief being 
highly starched, it remains in any position in which it is adjusted. 
The corners too, which hang down on the back of the neck or over the 
right or left shoulder, have as many different airs as there are wearers, 
though a man can hardly conceive of the corners of a handkerchief 
being endowed with so much expression. Let him recollect how many 
ways the ladies have of wearing their bonnets and shawls; or is he so 
unobserving as to think that there is no skill in such matters ? 

There are of late years imported from England large quantities of 
handkerchiefs made of our great Southern staple, in imitation of the 
more expensive India articles; and as the country grows poorer or the 
people more prudent, they may supersede in a great degree the others. 
India handkerchiefs are almost the only things which the women pre- 
serve with care. It is very common for them to have several hundreds 
folded nicely away in their ‘ armoires,’ and to which large stock they 
make additions constantly; and they must have very little vanity who 
have not several dozens. Importers have to watch very narrowly the 
prevailing taste in the colors and designs. At one time green was con- 
sidered outrageous in a Madras, and a year or two after it was all the 
rage. Blue is voted vulgar beyond endurance. ‘The favorite tints are 
a delicate straw-color mixed with chocolate and crimson. A house in 
Philadelphia (now I believe not in existence) had the reputation of 
getting out the most splendid India handkerchiefs for the Haytien 
market, they making a business to send favorite patterns to those 
remote countries, after which they were colored. The die is perfect, 
never losing its brilliancy or delicacy as long as the fabric holds 
together. The dresses usually worn are English calicoes manufactured 
VOL. XIX. 
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expressly for the market. The designs are various. A very common 
one is a ground of some bright color, as red, yellow, or blue, on which 
is a sprig or leaf, of goodly size. Many goods are also brought from 
France and Germany. A very quaint and old-fashioned article for 
ladies’ dresses, and an expensive one, which was in vogue a few years 
since, has entirely disappeared, more apparently from a falling off in 
the manufacture than from a change of taste. ‘This is the East-India 
seersucker, made perhaps of the same material as the handkerchiefs : 
the figure in all I have seen is a stripe, wide or narrow. 

The negroes in the country wear frocks and pantaloons of coarse 
German or English ‘ collette,’ while the females are dressed in cheap 
linen or checks. As has been before observed, the great market-days 
are on Saturday and Sunday. Then the shops are brought out of 
doors, and every possible temptation in the shape of gaudy calicoes 
and handkerchiefs is spread before the admiring eyes of the country 
people. Some of the people are on horseback, some on mules, some 
drive asses before them laden with produce; others are dragging the 
same useful little beast by his halter. Here passes a string of beasts 
each bearing a couple of bags of coffee balancing each other, and then 
a dozen men and women following in single file with a huge basket of 
beans or bananas on their heads. The motley procession is through a 
pageantry of cottons in which are all the colors of the rainbow. Such 
a spectacle would delight the eyes of Leeds and Manchester. Think 
of England clothing so many nations of the earth, and who can won- 
der at the vast amount of her manufactures, or at the thousand ship- 
loads of cotton which we send to furnish them? What did people 
wear before England built her mills and America raised cotton ? 
Think too and rejoice, ye men of Manchester! that the stitch in time 
rarely saves nine to these unthrifty mortals; for when the rent begins 
it runs riot through the length and breadth of the garment. 

American fabrics are not used to any extent, the quality of our goods 
being altogether too good to compete with the ‘ open-work’ of the 
British mills. When American goods are imported, they are sought 
with great advidity by the sellers; but they will not pay for them any 
more than for the English article of the same name. The strong 
sheetings and shirtings of Lowell and Providence cannot compete with 
those which are manufactured expressly for this and similar markets, 
which are exceedingly coarse, but are covered with a size which gives 
them the appearance of nice white paper, and effectually conceals the 
net-work from the unskilled eyes of the rude purchasers. The printed 
goods, such as handkerchiefs, cottons, and the finer descriptions of 
ladies’ dresses, are made after patterns furnished by the merchants; and 
the changes of the fashions must be watched very closely, since the 
caprice of the ladies is as uncertain and rapid in its changes as in 
Paris itself. At one time, for example, the height of the vogue is a 
bright ground on which is a leaf, or a French muslin (for high dress) 
with silver sprigs. ‘Then again the figure must be in stripes or squares. 

Bonnets are entirely unknown, unless upon the head of some Euro- 
pean lady, and the effect is certainly awkward compared to the easy 
Madras. Brilliant parasols of yellow and red silk, sometimes richly 
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embroidered, are always used. There has grown of late years a 
fashion among the fair sex of dispensing with the handkerchief (this is 
an awkward word for a head-dress, but there is no other for the French 
‘mouchoirg) and of going to church with no other shelter from the sun 
than the parasol. This is a mode eminently aristocratic; a rule of 
‘caste ;’ for the black ladies find it decidedly difficult to follow the 
example of their lighter-complexioned country-women in dressing the 
hair. The latter twist their long black massy tresses into any shape 
which pleases them, while the great anxiety of the others is to get the 
twist out, and comb it into some semblance of straightness, so that it 
may be tied in a knot; and thus, proud to be able to follow in the foot- 
steps of the arbitrary Goddess whose sway is equally potent in Paris or 


in Timbuctoo, they go to church without the adventitious aid of a 
‘mouchoir de téte.’ 


Sr. Crorx. 


THE FIRE-WORLD. 


‘While I was musing the fire burned.?— Psarm xxxrx. 


I pearty love to sit and gaze 
Into the glowing grate, 

And fancy that its flickering blaze 
Is not inanimate. 


How human-like it strives to soar 
High from its place of birth, 

Then falls and seems to know once more 
Its origin of earth! 


And in its murmuring I hear 
A city’s busy hum, 

As distantly and then more near 
Its concourse seems to come. 


Full many a sound of joy and wo 
May in that murmur be ; 

The stream of life may onward flow 
E’en there invisibly. 


And in that silvery, crackling sound 
I hear of bells the peal, 

E’en there perhaps may hearts be found 
That love like ours may feel. 


I fancy there the marriage bell 
And two young hearts united, 
And there I hear the funeral knell 

Of hopes forever blighted. 


Then wonder not that thus I sit 
And wish not company, 
For there within that glowing grate 


I have a world with me. 
Cambridge, March, 1842. J. O. WittraMs. 
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EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILSON CONWORTH.’ 


CHAPTBR FOURTH. 


‘THE most improper things we commit in the conduct of our lives we are led into by the force of 
fashion. Instances might be given in which a prevailing custom makes us act against the rules of na- 


ture, law and common sense.’ SPECTATOR. 


A rew days after the event recorded in our last chapter, a well-dressed 
set of men and women had assembled to eat dinner in Pearl-street, 
where the town house of Mr. Charles Alford was located. The hour 
was about two o’clock; but let not the late-diner raise his hands and eyes 
in horror at this announcement. Unless we greatly mistake, two o’clock 
is still the usual dinner-hour in New-England cities. There was a time 
when this important crisis happened at one, and even at half-past 
twelve; such were the simple and natural habits of the people. It has 
always been very hard work to engraft very fashionable habits upon 
New-Englanders. There is yet too much of the blood of the Puritans 
circulating in their veins, to allow them to be very pliant pupils in 
schools of folly and outrages of nature. Even among those who aim 
to be thought uncommonly fine, there is a measure of reason left. Still 
it cannot be denied that among the Yankees there is a proneness to imi- 
tate the Europeans. Neither will we dispute the fact that some how or 
other the time when people dine is considered a kind of test of their 
gentility. But only one ceremony there was at Mr. Alford’s, unknown at 
this day, and not of foreign growth. The gentlemen, previous to sitting 
down to table, drank the health of their host in a glass of spirits and 
water ; this by way of an appetite. Young Alford took wine with one of 
his young friends. The conversation, from some mysterious cause, 
became very animated ; hands were shaken with cordiality ; smiles were 
interchanged about nothing. The ladies thought the gentlemen grew 
silly. The gentlemen thought the ladies grew handsome and they them- 
selves very wise. ‘The viands were eaten, not in moderation; the wine 
was drunk in no small measure. The ladies withdrew to the drawing- 
room; the green cloth was removed, and fresh glasses and cigars were 
placed upon the table. 

A very fat old lady, the wife of a sea-captain, was talking to Mrs. 
Alford as Edward entered the drawing-room, redolent of wine and cigar- 
smoke : 

‘Indeed Ma’am, your son is quite a wonder; to be so tall, and you so 
young-looking! I think he looks like Byron; such a corsair look 
about him.’ 

‘I think I shall make somebody cor- (heart) sair,’ said the youth to 
his mother, brushing his fingers through his hair. 

The old lady did not understand Latin, but concluded that in this 
wretched attempt at a pun he had said something very fine. 
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‘ Edward, my love, this is Mrs. Gross,’ said his mother; and thus 
escaped from flatteries which were becoming nauseous. 

‘ And so you are just out of college, Mr. Alford?’ said the lady. 

‘O yes Ma’am, some time ago; that is, last week.’ 

‘Mr. Gross is going to send our Philip to be educated soon. Did 
you have your washing done to home ?’ 

‘My what, Ma’am ?’ said Edward, hardly believing his ears. 

‘Your washing,’ said the fat lady, in a louder voice. ‘Don’t you 
look after your clothes?) Why my husband sows on all his own but- 
tons; mends his own stockings, and knows how to do every thing. He 
’arnt how when he went cabin-boy.’ 

‘I fear my education has been much neglected, Madam,’ said Ed- 
ward; ‘for I never touched a needle but once, and then I pricked my 
fingers ;’ and he left her, quite unceremoniously. 

‘I declare!’ said the fat lady to Mrs. Alford, ‘ your son don’t know 
nothing about his things; do tell me what you pay your cook a week ?’ 

‘QO, the house-keeper attends to that, Mrs. Gross; my health has 
been so poor that I really have no spirits to attend to the bargains.’ 

‘And don’t you know your own business either?’ said the lady, as 
Mrs. Alford left her again. ‘I declare Philip sha’n’t go to college.’ 

Now such scenes were not rare, if they are yet, in a state of society 
where wealth was the criterion of respectability, rather than education 
and refinement. Mr. Gross had been a sea-faring man ; had made good 

voyages, and at last became a ship-owner and had a large store on India 

wharf. He lived in a large house, and kept a carriage. His wife and 
daughters dressed richly. And this will account for the appearance of 
his wife at Mr. Alford’s. The woman was a good soul, by whose aid 
and thrift Mr. Gross made his early savings and laid the foundation of 
his fortune. They were both from Cape Cod, where all the girls are 
brought up in habits of industry. Among people educated like herself, 
Mrs. Gross would have been happy and respectable; in her present 
condition she was ridiculous and useless, and possessed too much sim- 
plicity and honesty to see the cause of her own predicament. 

Miss Delia Gross was urged to take her seat at the piano. She was 
one of two sisters present; short, fat girls, with coarse features and 
large feet and hands, so deeply laden with French capes and flounces 
as to resemble a small brig under a crowd of sail. 

‘Edward, my darling,’ whispered the mother to the son, ‘do be 
polite to the Misses Gross; your father and I quite expect it; they are 
very rich people, and I have particular reasons; do, that’s a dear.’ 

Miss Delia yielded to the solicitations of Edward, and sang ‘Come 
rest in this Bosom,’ in a style that she thought must reach his heart. 
The fat lady reconsidered her decision about Philip, and said emphati- 
cally to herself: ‘ Yes, he shall go to college.’ 

The older gentlemen at this point came in from the dining-room, 
having exhausted all the politics of the country, with much of the stock 
of imported wines in their host’s cellar. They drank like patriotic 
citizens, feeling that at the death of every bottle they added so much 
to the revenue of the country; not considering that for the sake of 
paying Uncle Sam thirty cents they wasted fifty upon a gross appetite, 
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and in fact impoverished the country to the amount of eighty cents 
for every bottle. It was upon this principle that the old Federalists 
wore English hats and broadcloths, and did all they could to encourage 
the use of English manufactures. ‘They were accused by the Democrats 
of loving England, of favoring a monarchical form of government. ‘The 
fact was far otherwise. ‘They only loved themselves better than they 
did the country. When Federalism was at its height, Boston was the 
chief importing city of the Union. The merchants made their money 
in navigation. ‘They opposed the last war because it interrupted their 
trade. ‘They opposed a tariff when they had no manufactures, always 
having reference to self. The war in behalf of the rights of impressed 
American citizens they denounced, because it obliged their ships to be 
idle or be turned into privateers. ‘The Federalists never loved England. 
The charge is false. They only loved themselves. 

The dinner party broke up about the time a more modern dinner 
begins. The sleek and fat citizens waddled home, along the orderly 
streets, at eight o’clock. By ten, the young Misses Gross were fast 
asleep, Delia dreaming of the handsome graduate; while the youth him- 
self was tossing feverishly on his bed, dreaming of trying to drink soda- 
water, while the fat lady kept withdrawing the cup and drinking it her- 
self, as fast as it was filled ; saying that he should not have any, unless he 
would tell her what he paid for his washing. 


CHAPTER FIFTH, 


¢ Anp let us linger in this place for an instant, to remark that if ever houschold affections and loves 
are graceful things, they are graceful in the poor.’ Masrer Homparey’s Cr 


Wuen we left the young black-smith, he was looking after the chaise 
that conveyed away from him Mary Nailer and her father. If he 
could have heard the conversation that passed in that vehicle on their 
way, not so heavy of heart would he have felt. It is unnecessary to 
tell the reader, we presume, that Thomas Towley had a warm heart in 
his bosom, and that now that heart beat quickly for the love of his 
master’s daughter. But a certain degree of despondency belongs to 
love: it is almost an element of its existence. ‘The course of true 
love never did run smooth.’ Certain trials are necessary to fix it; to 
ripen an affection into love. The seed of the vigorous plant, when it 
is buried in the earth, in its passage to the surface meets with obstacles 
that demand energy and life to overcome them. It is all the firmer and 
surer rooted because of them. What is easily gained is carelessly lost. 
As Heaven intended love as the bond between the sexes, it has 
appointed a certain course of discipline to it, as it has to the seedling ; 
hence when ‘true’ it is never ‘ smooth in its course.’ 

When the pure heart of a young man first wakes to love (for the im- 
pure cannot love) the object seems unattainable from its very excellence. 
He is modest of his own merits ; and not feeling any admiration for his 
own humble qualities, he cannot imagine himself capable of exciting 
any in another. That he should be loved as devotedly as he loves, 
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seems an impossibility to him. He desponds and becomes melancholy ; 
raises imaginary difficulties in his own way; grows more and more 
humble and mistrustful of his claims, till having passed through the 
necessary stages of this training, when on the brink of despair, he is 
accepted, and rewarded with an assurance of affection. The fair one 
herself has noted the whole progress of the matter in his demeanor. 
With the true instincts of her sex, she has seen, with throbbing inter- 
est, the growth of something in his heart that will repay her quicker 
but more wary passion. Not without reason was it that the knight was 
obliged to perform deeds of valor before he dared to ask the hand of 
his lady-love. His capacity, his faith, his constancy were tested, before 
he could receive the precious gift. He must pass through dangers with 
fortitude, through reverses with patience; he must be generous as a vic- 
tor and be undaunted by defeat; to such high qualities alone was suc- 
cessful love the reward. By a different test in these modern days is 
the youth tried, to gain the heart of the maiden; for no true woman 
gives away herself merely for the asking. 

The highly-educated and refined are apt to think that love, impas- 
sioned and romantic love, does not dwell in the hearts of the humble 
and unlearned. They hear of the marriages of their servants and 
dependents, of the husbandmen and laborers of the land, as originating 
in some coarser motive than the same event among themselves. It is 
not so. If there be any difference, the grosser passio * felt by the 
luxurious; by those with whom love and flirtation have a pastime 
and amusement from their early years; who have become .4 hackneyed 
in affairs of the heart, that their feelings have lost much of their origi- 
nal freshness and not a little of their purity. ‘The affections of the poor 
and laborious are their chief sources of happiness. ‘They cherish in 
secret, as a hidden treasure, down deep in their hearts, feelings they 
hardly dare to breathe to themselves. Of the humble village maiden, 
rather than the daughter of wealth, it may be said, that if unfortunate 
in her attachment, ‘ her heart is like some fortress that has been sacked 
and abandoned and left desolate.’ 

‘Tom is a nice fellow, according to my way of thinking,’ said Rob- 
ert Nailer to his daughter, after a long silence. 

‘Yes father ; that is, you think so.’ 

‘Think so! why yes, didn’t I say so?’ and Robert turned round and 
took hold of the bonnet of his child and peered into her face, as if to 
satisfy himself of some sudden conjecture. Now if Mary had said ‘O 
yes, father,’ Robert would have thought nothing more about it, than a 
mere assent to his remark; but her attempt to hide her opinion of Tom, 
or rather not to express it, shed more light into the old man’s mind than 
she intended. 

‘You ’ve been brought up together, as it were, Mary; I love him like 
a son, and should n’t wonder if you liked him better than a brother.’ 

‘T, father? O yes, Sir, I like Tom. He is always kind to every 
body; all the people like him. All the girls in the village are glad to 
have him for a gallant home from lecture; but he always used to go 
with Sarah Brown. I think he liked her best.’ 

‘No he don’t, Mary. Sarah has no father nor brother; she lives a 
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long way from the village, and ‘Tom used to see her home out of real 
kindness. You know I always look after you myself.’ 

‘Well, father, I guess it was so,’ said Mary, with evident satisfac- 
tion. 

They rode on in silence, each absorbed in their own reflections. The 
country through which they passed was suited to inspire thoughts of 
domestic love and happiness. The suburbs of Boston are one great 
garden. In no part of the world dwell a more orderly, industrious, and 
simple-hearted people. The farms are small and highly cultivated ; 
every where are marks of that respect for religion and education which 
was the rich legacy left them by their fathers. The evening was calm 
and soft; the trees were loaded with fruit, that gave a delicious odor to 
the air; the chaise wheels gave forth that easy creak that betokens a 
comfortable gait to the beast that drew them; all of which circumstan- 
ces inspired Robert to think first, and then to speak to his dear child. 

‘I’ve been to you, Mary, for many years, both father and mother ; for 
your other parent was taken from me when you were alittle thing. She 
looked, at your age, just like you. I courted her when I was a ’pren- 
tice in her father’s shop, and I have always thought I should like you 
to marry a mechanic.’ 

‘Indeed, Sir, we ’ve time enough, by and by, to think of that.’ 

‘No we haven’t. You was eighteen the twenty-third day of last 
December, early in the morning. If your mother was alive I should 
leave this talk to her, but as it is, I must take it upon myself.’ 

‘No, father, I shan’t marry any body and leave you,’ said Mary, seri- 
ously ; for the sincerity and almost solemnity with which her father 
spoke, repressed her girlish diffidence and prepared her to throw off all 
disguise. 

‘I don’t intend you shall leave me, Mary; that’s the very thing I’m 
aiming at. All young women do think of marrying, and if they don’t 
they ought to. It is as much their nature to marry as for a man to 
labor. If they don’t think of marrying, there’s something wrong about 
them. But you may depend upon it they do. The worst of it is, they 
are too apt to want to marry out of their place. Now I would n’t have 
you marry one of those gay fellows in the college, for nothing. I don’t 
want a son that’s ashamed of his father-in-law. No, Mary, you must, 
to please me, take a companion from your own walk in life, and you 
may be just as much of a lady as you please.’ 

Robert turned to look at his daughter to see the effect of his words, 
and Mary’s eyes were upon the ground. The horse was jogging on at 
his own pace, and the reins hung dangling at his sides. Swiftly by a 
cross-road came a carriage in which were seated a lady and gentleman. 
The driver, thinking to frighten the plain people in the chaise, came 
closer to them than he intended and, running against the wheel, upset 
Robert and Mary, and cast loose their horse. Robert received no injury. 
Not so his daughter; she was taken up insensible ; her head had struck 
a stone by the road-side. 

The carriage was stopped, and out issued Mr. Edward Alford and his 
mother. He recognized Robert; expressed the sorrow he really felt for 
the accident, and severely reprimanded the coachman. Fortunately 
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they were but a mile from Robert’s house. Mrs. Alford. insisted upon 
taking Mary home, and she was lifted into the carriage. Robert gath- 
ered up the wreck of his vehicle, and preferred to walk with his horse. 

Tenderly did mother and son support the fair girl to her dwelling. 
When there arrived, Edward ran for a physician, and his mother stayed 
by her bed-side while she was bled. No bones were broken, but the 
doctor said it might have been a great deal worse, without saying what 
was really the matter, which amounted to a stunning blow, from the 
effects of which a few hours relieved her, excepting a slight head-ache. 

Mrs. Alford was anxious to recompense Robert for the breaking of 
his chaise, and would have paid him for the carelessness of her coach- 
man ; but Robert said: ‘ No Ma’am, you need not give yourself concern 
about it; it is a trifle I can soon repair with my ownhands. You must 
not suffer for the fault of your English driver; and if this accident 
causes you to give employment to some sober man among your own 
countrymen, I shall be glad.’ 

Asking leave of Robert to call on the next day to inquire after his 
daughter, Edward and his mother took their leave ; the former wonder- 
ing he had never fourd out so pretty a girl as Mary, dwelling so near 
the college. 

But we have kept the reader in- suspense as to the person of the 
black-smith’s daughter, a pain we must no longer inflict. 

Mary was rather short and of a slender figure, with large blue eyes 
and light hair. Her nose was aquiline enough to denote energy, and 
not so much so as to evince love of authority. Her lips, teeth, and com- 
plexion were faultless ; but the crown of her appearance was the mod- 
esty and graceful neatness of her attire. She had obtained her educa- 
tion at the town schools of her native village; and though Robert was 
able to send her to a boarding-school, he had sense enough to keep her 
away from those seminaries of accomplishments, from which young 
ladies bring home to the plain dwellings of their parents such ultra no- 
tions of dress and gentility — seminaries taught by foreign women of 
elegant manners and unexceptionable morals, but who cannot be sup- 
posed to have any deep sympathy with republican principles and habits. 
Mary had escaped all such training, and was all the simpler and more 
interesting for it. 

Edward called the next day after the accident of the upset, without 
his mother; apologized for her absence on the score of ill health, and 
without affectation showed great interest, in his looks and words. 

Robert being absent at his work, Mary had the task of entertaining 
her visiter alone, in which she so well succeeded that he staid nearly an 
hour. This call was followed by another and another, which we may 
well suppose were not matters of indifference to a young woman of 
eighteen, who had seen but little of society, and who must have been very 

insensible not to have admired the polished address of so elegant a 
young man as Edward Alford. Beside, his visits were made in no im- 
proper spirit. If we hate those we have injured, we are prone to love 
whom we benefit; and we have seen that it was a real occasion that 
threw Mary in his way. Being a great admirer of beauty, and being 
struck with her want of affectation and her open, unsuspecting manner, 
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he came as near to loving her at first sight as could be and escape such 
a bewilderment. When he compared her with Delia Gross and her 
sister Sophia, the Misses Armor and the Misses Faddle, all young ladies 
of fashion in the city, educated out of town at French boarding-schools, 
and whose subsequent reading consisted of the deaths and marriages in 
the newspapers, the dry goods advertisements and the latest novels, how 
infinitely superior she appeared! Here was a piece of fresh nature, 
there an attempt at art; here form, color, teeth and hair were realities, 
matters of certainty and sense; there these attributes of humanity were 
perhaps unreal, matters of uncertainty and painful conjecture. How 
mortifying, after committing one’s self in passing judgment upon a fine 
form, to find that the credit of it belongs to the lady’s dress-maker ! 

But what surprised Edward more than any thing else was the superior 
mind and information of Mary. He had been taught to look down 
with contempt upon mechanics, as unfit society for a gentleman; but 
here he found a young girl without a mother to control her, presiding 
over her father’s household, and yet finding time to cultivate her mind 
to such a degree, that he, a graduated gentleman, feared not a little her 
pertinent questions; for Mary had in common with many others the 
idea that a graduate from college must know almost every thing — such 
is the respect of the public mind.for what education, especially college 
education, ought to be. But we must no longer keep the reader in the 
dark concerning our friend Tom, who while Edward was reaping this 
rich enjoyment from Mary’s society, was winning if not golden yet 
good iron opinions from all sorts of people. 

The young black-smith went to work in earnest and like the man that 
he was. Early in the morning the sound of his hammer was heard in 
the village where he newly resided. He took two of his brothers late- 
ly arrived from England into the shop with him to learn the trade, and 
endeavored to do by them much after the fashion his old master had 
taught him. He retailed out to them Robert’s sage counsels, but took 
care not to give them too much republicanism at a dose, lest they should 
doubt him ; for they had been ground in the English mill, and knew the 
actual pangs of hunger on the soil of the most boastful nation in the 
world. 

Jane sometimes doubted if her situation was real; with all her chil- 
dren about her, in a cottage of her own, and her son the master of 
a trade with his name in full upon a sign. John took matters more 
coolly; smoked his pipe and drank his pint of ale at evening, with the 
air of a man who deserves prosperity. From the gravity of his man- 
ners and a growing habit of reading newspapers, (for he had learned to 
read for the pleasure of reading Tom’s sign,) one might have suspected 
him of aiming to become a politician, preparatory to getting an office. 

And was Mary forgotten in this new station and amid this family 
happiness, by the young man? By no means. The thought of her gave 
vigor to hisarm. His father and mother, his brothers and sisters were pro- 
vided for, and in a fair way of earning their bread; and Tom, having 
thought the matter all over, felt he had a right to work for the prize chance 
and a kind Providence had placed within his reach. He said nothing 
about her even to his mother, much less to his brothers; and Jane had too 
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much to think of, in her own children, to trouble him upon the subject ; 
but he thought the more of his master’s daughter and loved her the more 
ardently for loving her in secret ; for the tender passion thrives best when 
concealed, as plants grow fastest in the night, and the tears and sighs of 
absence nourish it as the dews and warm south winds cherish the young 
seedling. The weeks flew by swiftly, as they always do to the indus- 
trious ; and Tom having occasion to purchase some stock, concluded 
to take Robert Nailer’s house in his way to town. He did not make 
his intention known to any one any farther than that he was going to 
the city. Arrayed in a plain but handsome dress, the fruit of his own 
industry, after an absence of two months he approached Cambridge. 
Never was the sun brighter, the air so pleasant to Tom, though it was 
late in the fall of the year. ‘The warmth of his feelings, hope, and love 
made every thing look beautiful to him. ‘The very animals by the road- 
side looked happy, as if enjoying unusual satisfaction, and the horse he 
rode pricked up his ears as if intent upon important business. 

As he approached nearer to the town, his heart beat quick. The 
house is in sight; he sees the short, broken column of smoke from the 
chimney of the forge; and the lover hurries on. When within thirty 
rods of the house, he saw a chaise drive to the door and a gentleman 
alight, when a servant drove the vehicle away. ‘There was no mistaking 
that form. Tom recognized in the young man who entered the person 
of his play-fellow. He had stopped his horse, and sat like a statue in 
the middle of the street. The laugh of some students, who mistook 
him for a countryman who had lost his reckoning, recalled him to him- 
self; and turning his horse’s head he dashed off on the road to the city. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


* Be still, sad heart! and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining.’ LonGFELLow. 


Tue violent rate at which the jealous lover rode gave him no time 
for reflection. The sudden pang that shot through his heart to find 
himself too late in securing the attention of Mary had for a moment 
deprived the youth of his sober senses. His imagination had supplied 
a tissue of circumstances the most unfavorable to himself. He would 
be neglected and spurned and miserable for life; while his more fortu- 
nate rival, his superior in address, wealth and beauty, was leading the 
being his heart doated on to the altar. All this passed through his 
mind in half the time we have taken to describe it. 

Arrived in the city, and bethinking what he was there for, he went 
2irectly about transacting his business. He made his purchases, and 
performed some office for his mother ; and this little employment gave 
steadiness to his feelings and prepared him to take a rational view of his 
conduct. ‘ Why should he be vexed that Edward Alford visited Mary ? 
What particular claim had he upon her time? Had he any right to 
select her associates? Perhaps he had called on business; to pay for 
some work, or to engage some.’ A few such queries and reflections 
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convinced Tom that he had acted like a fool. He was confident none 
of the family had seen him, and therefore proposed to call on his return, 
and say nothing of what had happened. 

He rode slowly over the bridge, and kept as cool as he well could. 
Summoning up his courage and hope, he got, in a tolerably calm con- 
dition, nearly into the town, when a lady and gentleman passed him in 
the very chaise he had seen at Robert Nailer’s door in the morning ; 
and though he had but a glance at the persons, he concluded they were 
no other than Edward and Mary. Without pausing to reflect upon a 
probable mistake or going to Robert’s to satisfy himself of the truth of 
his conjecture, he continued on his way, and stopped not until he 
reached home, in a frame of mind by no means to be envied. 

It requires but little to fan a jealous spark into a flame. Some have 
contended that a spice of it is necessary to love. It certainly very com- 
monly afflicts lovers. If we are sincere in our admiration of a person, 
what is more natural than to suppose others feel the same ?— and if we 
see others seek their society, is it not reasonable to suppose they do 
so with similar motives to ourselves? Many persons are so confi- 
dent of their own attractions, that their lack of jealousy is more the 
result of their vanity than their reason. Some are too cold to be jeal- 
ous; some too blind; but the most have pride enough to conceal it. 

The condition of ‘Tom when he got home was as fair a case of jeal- 
ousy as Shakspere ever noted. He had the regular symptoms; loss of 
appetite, a frowning countenance, and struck his anvil as if he was 
slaying a giant. At one moment his heart was dissolved in tenderness, 
and the next his eye burned with anger. Poor Tom! he was too much 
a novice to know what was the matter with himself. His imagination 
got completely the ascendency, and one suspicion only excited another. 
He even spoke sharply to his mother, and laughed no more at the 
happy gayety of his brothers and sister. If'Tom had been a scholar, he 
would in those days have taken to reading Byron, who had a ready 
sympathy with all doubters who had no faith in man or woman; with 
whom life was a jest; love, the refinement of an animal instinct, and 
marriage a mere convenience ; who embarked in his Grecian expedi- 
tion for what that nation had been rather than what they were; 


‘ Who lived in worship of a wild ideal, 
And quite forgot that any thing was real ;’ 


such a poet he would probably have read, accompanying his studies with 
cigars. As he had never heard of Byron and never learned to smoke, 
he went to work harder than ever, and was glad when night came, and 
his tired limbs and anxious heart found rest in the sweet sleep that toil 
only begets. 

Tom was a marked man in the Plains by this time. His excellent 
work and industrious habits were often mentioned by the old men, as 
they collected together before and after meeting on Sunday, on the 
steps of the meeting-house, the Yankee farmers’ ’change; there his 
character and habits and prices were canvassed, and it was concluded 
that he was a fine young man, and ought to be encouraged, especially 
as he worked as cheap and a great deal better than Robert Simons, who 
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was a candidate for the general court, and had taken to drinking rum 
by the quart ; whereas they and their fathers never exceeded a pint a 
day. Squire Barker had a yoke of oxen that wanted shoeing and two 
daughters who wanted husbands. During the prayer and sermon of 
one service he had devised an attack upon Tom, and settled the whole 
matter in his mind. He would put off his daughter Sally upon Tom ; 
sell him his gray mare, and get the start of all his neighbors; and for 
all these advantages to himself, for the mare was a kicking jade, and 
Sally was not much better when she was crossed, he would give him 
the job of shoeing a yoke of cattle for him. 

On Monday morning ’Squire Barker, in his usual farmer’s dress, 
topped off with his Sunday hat, a broad-brimmed, long-napped bea- 
ver, which usually hung on a peg in the sitting-room for six days in the 
week, as much unthought of as the meeting-house or the minister, in 
that abode, took his way to Mr. Towley’s shop. The hat, intended 
to make amends for the deficiences of his other attire, only made his 
boots and frock look a thousand times more uncouth and dirty. If he 
had been going to offer his cattle for sale, that Sunday hat would have 
said as clear as day-light to a real yankee that he wanted tosell. It made 
no impression on ‘om, any way. ‘Good morning, Mr. Towley.’ The sal- 
utation caused Tom to turn to the speaker, who went on to tell him what he 
very well knew: ‘ Fine weather for the fall, Sir; thought I’d give you alift.’ 

‘Good morning, Sir,’ said Tom, going to the door of his shop. ‘ Glad 
of the chance; what may it be?’ 

‘Why you see I’m going to draw some wood, and I want my cattles’ 
feet tinkered alittle. That off ox is a slippery dog; I’m a feared of 
the ice, and I think it looks like snow. ‘The nigh one could stand up 
and draw a load on skates. That ox, Mr. 'Towley, came from my brin- 
dle cow, that my darter Sally has milked night and morning ever since 
her first calf. She’s a whopper I tell you, for milk and calves; I raise 
all her calves. Sally could n’t hardly bring in the pail, she gave such a 
mess: but then she was little; she’s stout enough now, I tell you.’ 

This was an introduction worthy of the ’cutest lawyer in the country, 
as the "Squire thought. At the first fire he had told his errand, praised 
his ox and cow, and let the young black-smith into the merits of his 
Sally ; for he estimated women by their weight and capacity to work, 
very much as he did his oxen. ‘Shall be glad to shoe your cattle,’ said 
Tom : ‘come boys!’ and he called his brothers; ‘lend usahand.’ But 
the ’Squire was in no hurry; beside, he could not bear to havé a job 
done with so little talk. 

‘Fine sermon yesterday, Mister Towley,’ he continued; ‘I think the 
morning discourse one of the best we’ve had from Parson Greaves this 
many a day.’ Much he knew about it, truly! 

‘Excellent,’ said-'Tom. ‘I believe it was upon the government of the 
thoughts. But I liked the afternoon one quite as well, Mr. what . 
may I call your name?’ 

‘O, my name’s Barker; people call me ’Squire Barker ; but Ephraim 
is my given-name— Ephraim Barker. The folks thought I was old 
enough to be a justice, and talked about making me one; but I never 
set; but since, they do call me Squire — ’Squire Barker.’ 
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‘Well, Squire Barker, the afternoon sermon was as good if not bet- 
ter than the morning. Can you tell me the text? Mother and I were 
talking about it, and couldn’t recollect it.’ 

‘Really I forget where it was; but I’ll ask Sally. Shell know, I 
warrant you. What a memory that gal has! Before she was ten, she 
could say the whole catechism right through without missing a word. 
But I shall have to lose her some day, good as she is; some of you 
young sparks will catch her up I suppose, though she isn’t spoke for 

et.’ 
, This set Tom a-thinking, not about Sally, but his late expedition to 
Boston. He stood leaning against the door-post, and a tear actually 
did gather in the corner of his eye and roll down his cheek. He wiped 
it off with his apron. 

‘You sweat easy, Mr. Towley,’ observed the Squire. ‘Ill call for 
my cattle by and by;’ and thinking he had done enough for one assault, 
he shouldered his whip-stock and departed. 

While Tom was engaged in shoeing the cattle, a well-known voice 
struck his ear, which startled him like a thunder-clap. The speaker 
was no other than Robert Nailer himself. 

‘ How are you, my boy?’ said he, as he grasped the hand of Tom 
with a pressure that would have broken the bones of a gentleman’s soft 
hand; but here it was Greek to Greek : ‘where have you been? — at 
work,eh? That’s right! I thought I’d just see how you come on.’ 

‘Thank’ ee, Sir; very well, Sir; how do you do? and how’s ’ he 
would have said Mary, but the word choked him: ‘how’s the folks?’ 

‘Pretty well; no they aint neither: Mary’s dumpish of late, and I’m 
getting old and stiff. Young man,’ said Robert turning to one of the 
brothers, setting a shoe on one of the oxen, ‘ you are putting that iron 
on too far for’ard;’ and taking hold he put it on himself, as if he was 
still the master. 

Robert was evidently in quite a fever. His task was a new one for 
him, but he was too honest to leave Tom long in doubt as to the nature 
of his visit. He took him aside and said: 

‘ You see, Tom, we’ve been wanting to see you down at home. Every 
day we thought you’d come. You know; no, you don’t know; but we 
got upset going home from your sign-raising, by that drunken coach- 
man that drives Mrs. Alford about. Young Edward was with his 
mother ‘at the time. They took Mary home, not much hurt to be sure; 
but ever since, he’s been often to see my daughter, and is turning her 
head with novels and fine talk. The young man is well enough, for all 
I know; but he is’nt one of our sort of folks, and it’s all fol- -de- rol for 
him to be making love to a plain man’s daughter. I see it all through 
from first to last. Now why have n’t you been to see us?’ 

‘ Perhaps the visits of Mr. Edward are more agreeable to Mary than 
you think for, Sir,’ said Tom. 

; Agreeable |! to be sure they are. ll the girls like to have beaux ; 
the more the better; it’s their weakness; it’s all the honors they have, 
poor things! ‘They like compliments as well as a politician likes votes, 
without being very particular where they come from.’ 

‘Well, Sir, to tell you the truth, I did start to make you a visit; 
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and and I met Mary riding out with a young man I took to be 
Mr. Edward.’ 


‘It wasn’t so; Mary has never been to ride with any body, to my 


knowledge. Young Alford has acquaintances, near neighbors to us, 
whom he often rides with.’ 


‘I’ve got to go to the city again, soon,’ said Tom, ‘ and you may be 
sure I shall take Cambridge in my way.’ 

‘Do; you'll always find us at home;’ and Robert, having accom- 
plished the object of his visit, took his leave. Tom returned to his 
shop, light of heart. Again the sparks of wit flew about among the 
brothers, as the sparks flew from the anvil; and the young men wondered 
what could be the reason that five minutes’ talk with his old master had 
so lighted up 'T'om’s countenance. 


We must defer the particulars which gave occasion to Robert’s visit 
to another chapter. 


THE VISION OF CHDMAN THE SAXON. 


Tx venerable Bene says that Capmawn the Saxon did not dream that he was a sublime poet; and whenever the 
circling harp, that ‘ wood of joy,’ as the Saxon glee-men have called it, was offered to his hand, all unskilled, the peasant, 
stung with shame, would hurry homeward. Once in a dream the apparition of a strange man greeted him: ‘Capman, 
sing some song to me.’ The cow-herd modestly urged that he was mute and unmusical. ‘ Nevertheless thou shalt sing,’ 
retorted the Apparition. ‘What shall ! sing?’ rejoined the minstrel. ‘Sing the origin of things.’ The peasant amazed, 


found his tongue loosened, and listened to his own voice ; a voice that was to reach posterity. D'Israzti. 


I. 


Bricut ty to the page of heaven 
The stars their words of light had given, 
Studied and loved from age to age, 
By poet, lover, shepherd, sage, 
But never more adored than now, 
By Cedman of the mystic brow ; 
The Saxon seer, the spirit-taught, 
The child of song, around whose soul 
Glow the effulgent beams of thought, 
As northern lights flash round the pole ; 
Wandering with joyous harp and phrenzied eye, 
At the sad noon of night, through Druid grove, 
Where moonbeams on stern horrors sweetly lie, 
Struggling ’mong frowning rocks with looks of love. 


Il. 


He leaned against a pillar rude, 

In musing melancholy mood ; 

And streamed his white and glossy hair, 
Like a soft cloud, upon the air; 
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And beamed his deep prophetic eye, 

Clear as the glowing stars on high, 

Both burning with the fires intense 

That human destiny dispense ; 

And gathering all the mystic lore 

In Heaven’s blue depths they brightly bore, 

He swept the harp-strings to the midnight wind, 
While the dim aisles of rocks and woods combined, 
Rang with the echoes of his sounding lyre, 

And glowed with forms his fancy clothed with fire ! 


III. 


Tue triumphs of his race he sings — 

Of Saxon blood and Saxon deeds ; 

From them what lofty glory springs, 
And all of ancient times exceeds; 

How Barons seize with mailed hand 

A charter for their sea-girt land, 

And sturdy Commons in their turn 
With the same lofty ardor burn, 

And grasp with hands could keener feel, 
Hardened by labor than by steel, 

The sacred scroll, on which in words of flame, 
Nature delights the rights of man to trace ; 

That scroll, which Time assaults with fruitless aim, 
And servile Ignorance seeks in vain to efface ; 
And shall be ever banner-like unfurled, 

The guide, the light, the glory of the world! 


TO RESET 


IV. 


He sweeps the strings with bolder hand, 

And glow his eyes with fiercer joy ; 

The Saxor.s in another land 

His burning fancy now employ. 

He bends his head with eager gaze 

To catch the vision’s glorious maze, 

While winds among the harp-strings bear 

The sleet-storm of his streaming hair. 

Sudden the Druid grove expands, 

A forest spread o’er boundless lands ; 

Then mountains, streams, and a vast chain of seas, 
Gleaming with sun-beams, quivering in the breeze, 
And, by their borders, temples, cities, rise, 

New worlds of splendor to his wondering eyes ; 
And man, the lord, from his own glorious race, 
Walks these proud regions worthy of his place, 
Freed from the bigot’s rage, and tyrant’s rod, 
Controlled by nought but nature and his God ; 
With thoughts that from his bosom spring as free, 
As from the harp the minstrel’s melody ! 

And lo! ’tis Frerpom leads him on, 

A radiance from the heavenly throne ; 

No idol such as Rome sieved. 

And frantic France in blood restored, 

With casque of steel and iron tread, 

An icy shape, a shadowy dread, 
Reckless of human wo or weal, 
Grinding the many with its heel ; 
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While the mad few it wildly calls, 
To bacchanal in gorgeous halls, 
And drugs their cups that they may be 
Drunk with an insane liberty ! 
But taught by those harmonious spheres 
Whose song in heaven had rapt her ears, 
The circling powers she gently sways, 
That orb-like, self-adjusting, move, 
Self-governed through their star-like maze, 
By inward principles of love, 
Making for man those homes so bright, 
That shine on all with equal light; 
And, gathering all in one fraternal band, 
She calls them to the festival of soul, 
Where moon-light paths of peace and love expand, 
And Thought surrounds them with its star-lit scroll ! 


IL.ustriovs seer! now ravish forth 
From yielding strings the loftiest praise ; 
A spirit comes of noblest worth, 
In form of light before your gaze ; 
A man, that holds the lightning of his soul, 
Like Jove his thunder, at his own control, 
Calm not because the less intense its fires, 
But that he wields the reins of its desires ; 
Bright is his brow with all the light of love, 
Yet stern with lofty aim and firm resolve ; 
He grasps the sword at freedom’s truimpet-call, 
Nor shrinks, though each support around him fall ; 
Unfaltering still, though at his bleeding heart 
His country’s woes hang like a barbed dart : 
Trampling the envious, croaking harpies down 
Would pluck the proud leaves from his laurel crown, 
O’er the sad mounds of prostrate hopes he springs, 
To crush the bulwarks of a line of kings, 
While prudent Valor is his chariot-guide, 
Till Victory mounts triumphant at his side! 
Sure ‘tis more than mortal mind, 
That guides the step, the act, the will, 
Where majesty and love combined 
The world with generous wonder fill ; 
His lofty soul 
Spurns the control 
Alike of his own passions and the sway 
Of tyrant power 
That dares to lower 
O’er all his native land in that sad day ; 
And striking down 
From tyrant’s crown 
Its proudest gem, he sets it in the skies, 
First in the galaxy 
Of star-bright liberty, 
The cynosure for all up-looking eyes ; 
And then, his mighty mission done, behold ! 
How from the loftiest height e’er man attained, 
The golden skies his god-like form enfold, 
Leaving all eyes like thine with sorrow stained, 
While pride and grief divide the public heart, 
To see the glory of the world depart! 
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Vi. 






Raise your drooping eyes again, 
Brush off the tears of dark despair ; 
Strike yet a bold triumphant strain - 
The vision peoples still the air! 
See how is spread from pole to pole 
The blood that beats in Saxon hearts ; 
Their surest shield, a lofty soul, 
To quench the fatal fiery darts, 
From Power's strong quiver madly sent, 
Or sterner Fate’s, that ’s never spent. 
Old forests own the master mind, 
And fly in ashes on the wind; 
Rude mountains, unsubdued before, 
Smooth their rough sides and summits hoar, 
To speed th’ all-conquering victors on 
In bloodless triumphs nobly won ; 
And the bright flood 
Of Saxon blood 
Quickly absorbs and whelms all meaner streams ; 
As in that land 
A river grand, 
That through a continent in splendor beams, 
Draws to its rapid and o’erwhelming tide 
The tinkling rills from farthest mountain side, 
And rushing streams from valleys broad and deep, 
To increase the grandeur of its mighty sweep ! 





























Sound on the ‘ wood of joy’ the strings, 
Once more, thou seer, whom angels send 
To sing the origin of ‘things — 
Now boldly sing the glorious end. 
Back from the land the vision show 8, 
A tide of light intensely flows, 
And o’er the old world brightly glows, 

Swift surging wide and far, 
Mingling with Snowdon’s silver light, 
And proud Mont Blanc’s rose-tinted height, 
And flames that rage with fitful might 

In Etna’s hellish war; 
Kindles on Himmalaya’s granite spires, 
A far more sacred light than Ghebres’ fires ; : 
And on Mount Sinai burns with holy flame, 
Bright as when God did there his laws proclaim ; 
Glancing o’er every sea such beams as threw 
O’er waves at Salamis their lustrous hue ; 
Flashing the evil demons of the earth 
In terror back to dens that gave them birth, 
Doomed there in dungeons of their native night 
To gnaw at their own chains with harmless spite ; 
While all bright spirits that the earth has known, 
And some whose glory never there had shone, 
Lured by the lustre of the heavenly sheen, 
As clouds speed shining to a sky serene, 
Lead forth from valley ‘and from mountain side, 
All the glad millions she now counts with pride, 
To join the happy sports and pleasing toil, 


That ring on every breeze and bless her soil | ! 
«New-York, May, 1842. 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Che Attoriuey. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


‘Tne Attorney stood like a statue, as Lucy went out, neither moving 
nor speaking to interrupt her. He heard her faint steps as she went 
down the stairs. He even counted them; for his sense of hearing 
seemed to have gained ten-fold acuteness; but at last she was out of 
hearing, and he had nothing left but his own thoughts. Still he re- 
mained in the same posture of intense attention; but the words which 
dropped from his lips showed that his mind was running on the one 
engrossing scheme of his present life. 

‘Fool! dolt! that I was, to have committed such a short-sighted 
blunder! Why, the veriest ass that knocks his head against a law- 
book, and calls himself a lawyer, could not have made a fouler one. 
To be balked too by a girl; a mere girl, like the she which that old 
man has left behind him! Tosee her in possession of all his property ! 
and myself— where? God only knows! And all by my own cursed 
folly! It will drive me mad!’ 

The Attorney fairly gnashed his teeth, as he strode up and down the 
room, after this last out-break of chagrin. 

‘She would have me grovelling in the very dust; crushed, blasted ; 
a thing for the world to hiss at; my name a by-word for all that is vile 
and hateful; myself pointed out, as the plotting, scheming, shallow- 
headed fool, who had not brains enough to outwit a girl in her teens! 
Pah! it sickens me!’ 

All violent feelings wear themselves out, and so it was in this case. 
For a long time Bolton paced that room, scourged by the very demons 
which his own fears had raised; and then he set to work to see if there 
was no escape from the evil which threatened nm. 

The fact which Lucy had communicated, and which had so startled 
him that in the first moment of wild apprehension he had betrayed his 
plans, was this: The will was dated on the tenth of August; and of 
course purported, unless the contrary was shown, to be executed on the 
same day. But during the whole of that month both Higgs and Wil- 
kins were absent from the city, and consequently could not have wit- 
nessed its execution. 

‘It’s too late to alter the date,’ muttered Bolton ; ‘ for that is already 
known. They must swear that it was signed on some other day; and 
we ’ll contrive some way to account for the discrepancy between the 
date and execution. Such a variation, with a plausible reason for it, 
will not affect the validity of the will.’ 

He went to a shelf, took down a number of books, turned over the 
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leaves of several of them, ond was soon engrossed in deep study. 
‘I’m safe on that point,’ said he at last, throwing the book which he 
was reading from him; but even as he ‘spoke the color fled from his 
cheek, and his look of satisfaction was succeeded by one of the most 
sickening fear. He muttered in a whisper so low that he seemed almost 
afraid to breathe it to himself: ‘Can I have told any one that it was 
executed on the tenth of August? If so, God help me, or I’m lost!’ 

It was a strange appeal, from such a man, in such a cause. Every 
conversation which he had ever had respecting that will returned to 
his memory, as clearly and distinctly as if it had taken place but an 
hour before. Many had spoken to him about it, for it was noised 
abroad that the rich Mr. Crawford had disinherited his only child to 
give his property to a stranger. The world had its say; and people 
shrugged their shoulders, and shook their heads ; but the Attorney was 
a man whom few liked to grapple with; so they kept their thoughts to 
themselves. 

Every word, every person who had ever alluded to this matter with him, 
the lawyer heard and saw in his mind as palpably as if each were 
standing before him, flesh, bone and blood. Some had jested with 
him; some had congratulated him; and not a few had listened to his 
tale with down-cast eyes, and had left him without a word. He was 
surprised that every thing presented itself to him so distinctly ; for 
trifles hitherto unheeded sprang up, like phantoms of the dead from 
burial-places where they had long lain forgotten. 

He had said much which it would have been better for his cause 
that he should never have uttered; but he had not thought so at the 
time ; for he had resolved to show no apprehension on the subject of 
the will ; ; and although he never introduced it, he never shrank from it 
when others did. He remembered too that he had mentioned the fact 
which he so much dreaded to several; but he had done it in a casual 
manner ; and he hoped that it was forgotten by those who had heard it. 
The only time that he had boldly and unequivocally asserted it was on 
the night that he produced the will at Miss Crawford’s house. None 
were present then except herself and Lucy. ‘The first could not be a 
witness — the last would not, lest she might blast the character of her 
husband by doingso. Then he remembered what he had told her respect- 
ing Wilkins’ intentions toward her; and a fear crossed him, that this 
might change her feelings toward her husband into one of hate. If 
so, and she appeared as a witness, and told what she knew, and what 
she had that day seen and heard, he felt that his ruin was certain. But 
that was a risk which could nct be avoided. All others could; and 
he determined to shut his eyes to his danger, and to apply himself to 
guard those points which could be defended. It is scarcely necessary 
to trace his course, or to detail particularly the nature of the confer- 
ences which he had with Higgs and Wilkins, in arranging his plans. 

Before the day for proving the will arriv ed, he received a notice that 
Mr. Fisk had been retained as proctor, on the part of Miss Crawford. 
Unwilling to trust to himself alone, in a matter where he ran so 
much risk, he engaged the professional services of Mr. Whitman, a 
man of eminent legal abilities, and of unimpeachable integrity. There 
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was policy in this; for Bolton, although reckless and unprincipled, 
knew full well the influence which a fair name has with the world at 
large, and that the very fact of having such a man as Whitman enlisted 
on his side would tell strongly in his favor. He fabricated a specious 
tale of his case, which completely enlisted the legal sympathies of the 
lawyer, who although he might have regretted that a young girl had 
been stripped to enrich a man like Bolton, still felt that Bolton had 
rights which ought to be protected. All that his case admitted of, Bol- 
ton had done: and he now awaited the result with a degree of calm- 
ness in which there was a strong mixture of desperation. 

The day appointed for the trial at last arrived. It was a bright golden 
morning, and all the world which thronged the streets seemed gay and 
glad; far unlike the gaunt spectre-like man who sat in the back office 
of the crumbling house already so often mentioned. Mental anxiety 
had done its work on the Attorney. Thin he always was; but he had 
become so meagre and lank, that his flesh seemed to have been starved 
away, until his skin covered only a skeleton. Although there was a 
daring concentration of purpose in the burning eyes which glared from 
beneath his black brows, yet on that day at intervals a feeling of terror, 
the most abject and paralyzing, overwhelmed him, crushing ‘him to the 
very earth, and sweeping before it every trace of hope and resolution. 
The next moment came a redaction; and he sprang up —erect; his 
eyes flashing, his brow knit, and undaunted in purpose. After one of 
these fits of temporary weakness, he walked up and down the room 
until he was perfectly calm. He stopped and laid his hand on his 
heart. Its pulsations were slow and regular. He took up a small 
looking-glass which hung in a corner, and “examined his own face in it. 
It was wasted, and even ghastly. He looked into his eyes, and smiled. 
‘No cowardice there at least!” said he. He was never more collected. 
He turned over his papers, examined them, ran his eye over some re- 
lating to other matters than the will; paused to correct them; made a 
few trifling alterations in the punctuation ; and then carefully tied them 
up and laid them on the table. There was a speck of dust on his coat. 
He got up, reached a brush and brushed it off. He was surprised at 
his own composure, for he felt that it certainly was a most momentous 
day for him. At times his mind wandered off; but he felt no alarm ; 
for he was thinking of things far away. There was a glass of water 
on the table; and he caught himself shaking it, and w atching the wizard 
circles made by its reflection on the ceiling. He wished that the hour 
for proving the will would come. He threw himself back in his chair, 
and drew out his watch. Ten o’clock was the time, and it was now 
but nine. ‘The minutes lagged heavily until half-past nine, and then 
Higgs and Wilkins made their appearance. He had already drilled 
them in their part, so that there was nothing to be done. He conversed 
with them on indifferent subjects, while he was putting on his hat and 
coat. He felt uncommonly merry, and jested as they went into the 
street. The matter-of-fact appearance of every thing there however 
gradually recalled him to a more natural state of feeling. His apathy 
wore off; his mind recovered a more healthful though a less comforta- 
ble tone; and it was with burning anxiety that he found himself in the 
surrogate’s office. 
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The office of the surrogate consisted of two rooms, with thick 
massive walls, connected together by a small door. The floor was of 
stone, scantily covered with straw matting, and strewed with torn pa- 
pers. On shelves against the wall were rows of heavy volumes, in 
which were registered the last wishes of thousands who had long since 
died and were forgotten. Documents of various kinds — bonds, blank 
letters of administration, old wills, and fragments of paper, were scat- 
tered over the desks and tables, at one of which sat an old man in 
spectacles, with a frizzled wig, copying a ragged will in a large book 
with ared cover. As they entered, he rubbed his eye with the knuckle 
of his fore-finger, at the same time opening his mouth to facilitate the 
operation, and took no farther notice of them than to point with the 
feather end of his quill to the inner oflice, in which a number of per- 
sons were already collected. In the middle of this room was a round- 
table covered with green baize, with a small platform behind it, on 
which stood an arm-chair. In the arm-chair sat Mr. Jagger, the surro- 
gate. He was a short fat man, with a head so void ‘of hair that it 
looked like the egg of an ostrich, and a beetle-brow, beneath which 
glowed a pair of red-rimmed, wrathful eyes, that seemed to nourish a 
studge against every one, and dead men in particular. 

Bolton arrived before the time ; yet he had scarcely entered the 
office, when his proctor made his appearance. He was a tall man, with 
a dark cadaverous face, and loosely made, as if hung together at the 
joints with hooks-and-eyes. He had a nervous habit of twitching at 
his watch-chain when much excited, and of gnawing the end of his 
quill. He was constitutionally irritable ; but had his temper so much 
under control that at a trial of a cause few would have perceived this 
failing ; although an unlacky witness, during his cross-examinations, 
would occasionally find the air of a court room to be very oppressive 
and extremely conducive to profuse perspiration. But with all his irri- 
tability, he was a good-hearted man, and rigidly correct in conduct. 

He walked quietly across the room, bowed to the surrogate, and ta- 
king a seat in one corner, thrust his hand in a pocket of immeasurable 
depth, and drew out a bundle of papers tied together with red tape. 
Untying these, he carefully selected one, and commenced reading, ta- 
king no farther notice of any one. 

As it grew close upon the hour of ten, Bolton became more nervous 
and restless. He got up, walked to and fro, stopped suddenly, took out 
his papers, fingered them over, as if looking for a particular one; then 
laid them down, without having seen one of them, and crossed over to 
where Mr. Whitman was sitting, whispered a joke in his ear, laughed 
loud, and turned suddenly away and took a seat. Mr. W hitman looked 
at him sternly and inquisitively. He liked not the man; but he supposed 
his cause to be legally a just one, and therefore waived all personal 
feeling. There was something strange in the manner of Bolton; but 
he knew that he had much at ‘stake, and attributed his eccentricity to 
that. After staring at him for a moment or two, he again turned his 
attention to his papers. 

Just then the door opened, and Mr Rawley walked gravely in, and 
close at his heels stalked Wommut. Both seated themselves, the one 
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on a chair, the other on the floor directly in front of the surrogate. 
Mr. Jagger looked at the dog with the solemn eye of a surrogate, and 
shook his head as only a surrogate can shake it. 

‘ Are you one of the witnesses ?’ inquired he of the dog’s master. 

‘I am, Sir,’ replied Mr. Rawley. ‘I wassubpeenaed to testify ; and 
here’s the document.’ As he spoke, he laid upon the table a paper 
which from having been several days in that gentleman’s pocket, had 
faded from white into a snufi-color, and was particularly crumpled. 

‘ What ’s that animal doing here?’ demanded the surrogate. 

‘He has’nt had time to do any thing,’ replied Mr. Rawley. ‘ He 
comes when I come. He goes when I goes. He’s a peeler.’ 

‘The animal must leave the court. It’s contempt of court to bring 
him here,’ said Mr. Jagger, angrily. ‘ Remove him instantly.’ 

Mr. Rawley had frequently been in attendance at the police courts, 
and once or twice had had a slight taste of the sessions; so that he was 
not as much struck with the surrogate as he otherwise would have been; 
and he replied : 

‘Y make no opposition, Sir; and shall not move a finger to perwent 
it. There’s the animal; and any officer as pleases may remove him. 
[ say nuffin’ ag’in it. I knows what a contempt of court is; and that 
aint one.’ And Mr. Rawley threw himself amiably back in his chair. 

‘Mr. Slagg!’ said the surrogate to the man with a frizzled wig who 
sat in the outer room; ‘ remove the dog.’ 

Mr. Slagg laid down his pen, took off his spectacles, went up to the 
dog and told him to get out; to which Wommut replied by snapping 
at his fingers, as he attempted to touch him. Mr. Rawley was staring 
intensely out of the window. ‘The dog looked up at him for instrue- 
tions ; and receiving none, supposed that snapping at a scrivener’s fin- 
gers was perfectly correct, and resumed his pleasant expression toward 
that functionary, occasionally casting a lowering eye at the surrogate, 
as if deliberating whether to include him in his demonstrations of 
anger. 

‘Slagg, have you removed the dog?’ said Mr. Jagger, who, the dog 
being under his very nose, saw that he had not. 

‘No Sir. He resists the court,’ replied Mr. Slagg 

* Call Walker to assist you,’ said Mr. Jagger, sternly. 

Walker, a small man in drabs, had anticipated something of the kind, 
and had accidentally withdrawn as soon as he saw that there was a 
prospect of difficulty ; so that the whole court was set at defiance by 
the dog. 

‘Witness!’ said Mr. Jagger. 

‘ Sir!’ exclaimed a thin man in the corner, who had been subpeenaed, 
to his own great terror, and who at that particular moment had an idea 
that he was the only witness in the world, starting to his feet, under 
the vague impression that he was to be sworn on the spot, and 
thoroughly convinced that testifying and committing perjury were only 
different names for the same thing. 

‘ Not you—the man with a dog.’ 

Mr. Rawley looked the court full in the face. 

‘ Will you oblige the court by removing that animal?’ said Mr. Jag- 
ger, mildly. 
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‘ Certingly, Sir,’ said Mr. Rawley. ‘ Wommut, go home.’ Wommut 
rose stiffly and went out, first casting a glance at the man with a wig, 
for the purpose of being able to identify him on some future occasion : 
and having comforted himself by a ferocious attack on a small dog be- 
longing to the surrogate, whom he encountered in the entry, was seen 
from the window walking solemnly up the street. 

This matter being disposed of, the court scratched its nose with the 
end of a pen, and looked impatiently at a clock which hung over the 
door, as much as to ask how it dared to keep a surrogate waiting. At 
last he said : 

‘Mr. Whitman, do you know whether Mr. Fisk ever intends to 
come ?’ 

‘I presume he does,’ replied Mr. Whitman. ‘It’s not time yet;’ 
and without farther reply he went on reading, while the surrogate 
looked out of the window. 

A slight beckoning motion of Higgs’ finger at that moment brought 
Bolton to his side. 

‘ What ’s the meaning of that fellow’s being here?’ said he, indica- 
ting Rawley by a scarcely perceptible jerk of the head, who sat watch- 
ing Mr. Whitman with a look of profound and mysterious import. ‘I 
do’nt want him here. It bodes us no good.’ 

‘Who is he?’ inquired the lawyer, nervously. 

‘Rawley,’ replied Higgs, bluntly. ‘He knows us. Till within a 
week or two we’ve been at his place daily. He can tell a good deal 
that Id like to have kept close.’ 

Bolton attempted to smile, but his lip quivered and twitched, and the 
expression of his face became perfectly ghastly. 

‘Be a man! will you?’ muttered Higgs, savagely. ‘No nonsense 
now. If you betray us, you'll have to reckon with me. Your lawyer’s 
looking at you; and you say he’s not in the plot. Laugh, man, 
laugh ! ' I believe he half suspects something wrong.’ 

A glance showed Bolton that although Mr. Whitman seemed engaged 
in perusing the paper which he held in his hand, he was in reality 
watching him. He muttered a few incoherent words to Higgs, and 
walked off with a loud laugh. As he did so he met Mr. Fisk, who at 
that moment entered the office with Mr. Cutbill at his heels, carrying 
two law-books under his arm and apen over hisear. Mr. Fisk glanced 
at Bolton, and passed on without speaking to him; and so did Mr. Cut- 
bill. Mr. Fisk nodded to the surrogate, who answered it by an incli- 
nation of the head; and Mr. Cutbill, being in doubt whether he might 
venture on the same familiarity with a surrogate, bowed to the man 
with a frizzled wig. Mr. Fisk placed his hat on the table, and threw 
in it a bundle of papers, which he had in his hand, and then nodded to 
Mr. Rawley. Mr. Cutbill thereupon placed Ais hat on the table; laid 
his two law-books by the side of it, and advanced and shook hands with 
Mr. Rawley sociably ; and finding that Mr. Fisk had seated himself, he 
immediately followed his example. 

‘If you are ready, gentlemen, we will proceed,’ said Mr. Jagger. 

‘I am ready, Sir,’ said Mr. Fisk, untying his papers and spreading 
them on the table. Mr. Cutbill forthwith made three pens, tore several 
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sheets of paper in halves, and prepared to take voluminous notes. Mr. 
Whitman, after a few moments spent in looking over a paper which he 
held in his hand, rose on the opposite side of the table, and said that 
he appeared on the part of Reuben Bolton, to ask that the last will and 
testament of John Crawford, late of this city, deceased, be admitted to 
probate, and letters testamentary granted to him, as the executor named 
in it. The proper order, he said, had already been entered, on a peti- 
tion heretofore made by the executor, who at that time had furnished 
due proof of the death of the testator. The testator, he continued, 
had left but one child, a daughter, surviving him; who could properly 
come neither under the head of heir-at-law, nor next of kin, she being 
illegitimate. A citation had nevertheless been served on her, notifying 
her of the time appointed for probate of the will; so that she might 
appear in court and make any opposition which she thought fit. He 
understood that it was her intention to resist this application of the 
executor ; but of the position assumed by her in such opposition he 
was ignorant. He would proceed to prove due service of the summons, 
and would then produce witnesses to show the execution of the will. 

After reading an affidavit, proving the service of the summons, he 
sat down, and whispered a few moments with Bolton, who was seated 
at his elbow, and called William Higgs. 

It was a moment of intense anxiety to Bolton, when Higgs took his 
stand. He fixed a keen hawk-eye on him, as the oath was administered 
to him. But there was nothing to fear; for Higgs was a man whose 
nerves were of iron; and of the two, the Attorney was the most agita- 
ted. Higgs seemed to be of the same opinion; for as his eye wan- 
dered around the room, it fell on that of Bolton with a look full of 
stern warning and menace. It was but a glance; the next instant it 
was gone. But the Attorney understood it; and leaning his head for- 
ward, to hide his face, he pretended to be engaged in reading. 

‘What’s your name?’ asked Mr. Jagger, drawing a sheet of paper 
to him, and dipping his pen in a large stone ink-stand. 

‘ William Higgs,’ replied the witness. 

The surrogate took it down. ‘ Gentlemen, proceed.’ 

Mr. Whitman rose and taking the will, unfolded it and placed it in 
Higgs’ hands. He then walked deliberately back to his seat, put on 
his spectacles, took up a pen, and prepared to make notes of the 
answers of the witness. 

‘In whose hand-writing is the second signature to the attestation- 
clause of that will, and by whom was it put there ?’ said he. 

‘It is mine, and I wrote it,’ replied Higgs. 

‘On what occasion?’ asked Mr. Whitman, without raising his eyes 
from the paper on which he was writing. 

‘ At the time that the will was signed by Mr. Crawford,’ replied 
Higgs, in a firm, clear voice. 

‘Be good enough to state to the court the manner in which it was 
executed, and how you came to attest it. Raise your voice.’ 

Higgs paused a moment, and then stated that he together with Wil- 
kins had gone to the office of Bolton to transact some business of their 
own. On arriving, they found Mr. Crawford also there with Bolton. 
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He was reading a paper which he afterward informed them was his 
will. When he had completed the perusal of it, he was desirous of 
executing it on the spot, and proposed to Wilkins and himself to be- 
come the witnesses to its execution. On their assenting, he declared 
it to be his last will and testament, subscribed it in their presence, and 
they witnessed it in his. ¢ 

‘Not so fast,’ interrupted Mr. Fisk, who was taking down the testi- 


mony as rapidly as his pen could fly over the paper. ‘ Repeat what 
you last said.’ 


Higgs did so. 

‘Very well; go on.’ 

‘ Were you acquainted with Mr. Crawford?’ asked Mr. Whitman. 

‘Very slightly. I had talked with him, and knew him to be Mr. 
Crawford.’ 

‘ Was he present when the will was attested ?’ 

‘He was. He held the paper open while we signed it.’ 

A few questions were asked as to the mental capacity of the testator, 
and these being satisfactorily answered, Mr. Whitman paused, leaned 
his head on his hand, and whispered a few words to Bolton ; after which 
he said: ‘ Mr. Fisk, the witness is yours.’ 

Mr. Fisk paused to nib a pen, and then with a pleasant smile on his 


face, and in a quiet, friendly tone, inquired: ‘ What’s your age?’ 

« About forty.’ 

‘Where do you reside ?’ 

‘In this city,’ replied Mr. Higgs. 

* What ’s your occupation ?’ 

‘I have none at present. I’m a gentleman at large.’ 

‘ A pleasant profession,’ said Mr. Fisk, in an amiable tone. ‘ When 
did you first begin to be a gentleman at large ?’ 

‘I have always been one,’ returned Higgs, not altogether seeing the 
dangerous tendency of the questions, while Bolton sat upon thorns, 
vainly endeavoring to catch his eye. 

‘I suppose you have property ?’ 

‘I’m rather snug at present ; more sothan I have been. I inherited 
something lately.’ 

‘From whom?’ demanded Mr. Fisk, pausing in his writing, and 
looking up; though Mr. Cutbill did not for a moment suffer his pen to 
stop. 

‘From a deceased uncle,’ replied Higgs, beginning to feel a little 
uneasy at the turn the examination was taking. 

‘ What was his name ?’ 

Higgs hesitated, but it was only for a moment. He caught the eye 
of Bolton, and saw the half-triumphant smile of Fisk, and his hesitation 
vanished. 

‘ His name was the same as mine, William Higgs.’ 

‘If your honor please,’ said Mr. Whitman, rising, ‘I object to these 
questions, as altogether irrelevant. ‘They have no bearing on the case, 
and only consume the time of the court and counsel, without profiting 
any one.’ 


Down he sat, and up got Mr. Fisk. ‘'The counsel,’ he said, ‘ was 
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as well aware as he was, of the object of these questions; and as he 
had no wish to let the witness see his hand, nor to place him on his 
guard, he hoped that the court would permit him to continue his ex- 
amination, without compelling him to state its immediate object. If in 
his progress he should ask any question which the laws of evidence pro- 
hibited, of course the court would stop him; but until he did so, he 
claimed the right to elicit any information from the witness which would 
benefit his client. 

Mr. Whitman replied, and the questions were ruled to be proper. 
Mr. Fisk then continued his examination. 

‘ When did this relative die?’ 

Mr. Higgs, after a slight process of mental arithmetic, calculated the 
time, and replied: ‘ A fortnight since.’ 

‘What property did he leave?’ said Mr. Fisk, with a smile which 
would have been more agreeable had the question been less embar- 
rassing. 


‘The amount was not very large,’ replied Higgs; ‘ a few thousands 
or so.’ 

Again Whitman rose and objected, and the court supported the ob- 
jection, unless Mr. Fisk would state the object of the examination. 

Fisk then said that it was his intention to show that the witness was 
a man of a notoriously infamous character; that he had led a vaga- 
bond life for many years past; that he had never possessed, nor gained 
by his own industry, nor inherited property of any description; and 
that all his means of support were derived from Bolton; furnished no 
doubt on the understanding that he was to lend his assistance in estab- 
lishing this will. That he said was the object of his questions; an 
object which, now that he had been compelled to mention it, he pre- 
sumed it would be impossible for him to attain; as the witness being 
warned would be careful so to frame his replies as to baffle all farther 
inquiries.’ 

He sat down, dipped his pen spitefully in the ink-stand, and violently 
assaulted a corn on Mr. Cutbill’s left foot with the heel of his boot. 

The surrogate rubbed his chin, and said that he thought the party 
had a right to draw from the witness any facts which would tend to 
show what credit might be given to his testimony. He permitted the 
question to be put. Mr. Whitman requested the court to note his 
exception; and Mr. Fisk continued his examination by a series of 
short but pertinent inquiries which, had they been answered as he 
wished them to be, would have gone far to shake the credibility of Higgs. 
But that gentleman was now on his guard; and although the skilful 
attorney varied his mode of attack and shifted his ground, and from time 
to time returned and renewed his efforts unexpectedly on various points 
where he thought the witness was most assailable, he was still com- 
pletely baffled; for Higgs’ resources increased with his risk; and he 
fabricated with a facility and ingenuity truly wonderful. At length 
Mr. Fisk turned to him, and looking him steadily in the face, demanded : 

‘Have you at any time received money from Mr. Bolton?’ 

‘No!’ replied Higgs, bluntly. 

‘ Did you ever receive a cheque from him?’ 
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‘No.’ 

‘ Are you positive ?’ 

‘T am.’ 

‘What is that?’ asked Mr. Fisk, extending toward him a paid 
cheque, the very one which Bolton had given him in his office, and 
which he had got cashed at the bank. ‘ Have you ever seen that 
before ?’ 

‘I have,’ replied Higgs, with unruffled composure. 

‘Did you ever get the money for it ?’ 

‘I did,’ said he, without looking at Bolton, who sat with a blanched 
face, and the perspiration standing on his forehead. ‘I was going to the 
lower part of the city; Mr. Bolton wanted some money, and asked me 
as I passed the bank to stop and get the cheque cashed for him. I did 
so, and handed the money to him.’ 

A close observer might have observed that Bolton drew a long breath 
as Higgs gave this plausible reply, like a man suddenly relieved from 
some great pressure. 

Fisk cross-examined him severely ; but he drew nothing from him. 
He then took up the cross-examination as to the will. 

‘Were you present at the execution of that will?’ inquired he. 

‘I was.’ 

‘ Who signed it?’ 

‘Mr. Crawford, the testator.’ 

‘When was it 2’ 

‘Some time in the month of September last. I don’t recollect the 
day.’ 

Mr, Fisk’s countenance fell, and Mr. Cutbill looked absolutely mis- 
erable. 

‘Are you sure that it was in September?’ asked Fisk, going on 
with his notes ; although it was a moment of intense anxiety. 

‘T am.’ 

Fisk rose and took the will from the witness. 

‘The will is dated August 10th, and purports to be executed on that 
day,’ said he, handing it to the surrogate. ‘ Here’s a strange discrep- 
ancy between the date and execution.’ 

‘How do you account for that, Sir?’ said Mr. Jagger, looking very 
profoundly at him. 

‘I don’t pretend to account for it,’ replied Higgs. ‘ All I know is, 
that I put my signature to that paper at the request of Mr. Crawford, 
and it must have been in September ; for Mr. Wilkins and myself were 
both absent from the city during the month of August, and did not 
return until September. It was shortly after our return. I think 
within a week. I can’t swear to the day of the month; but it was 
from the fifth to the tenth of September. If that will states that we 
witnessed it in August, it’s wrong.’ 

There was a look of triumph on the face of Bolton when Fisk, after 
a long and fruitless cross-examination, told the witness that he might 
go. Mr. Whitman then called George Wilkins. 

His testimony was substantially the same as that of Higgs; and he 
sustained a very severe cross-examination without the slightest flinch- 
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ing. He was blunt and even savage in his manner ; but his testimony 
was direct and clear; and when examined as to the date of the execu- 
tion of the will, he swore positively that it was on the fifth or sixth of 
September, he did not recollect which; but he was sure it was one or 
the other. -He was present; knew Mr. Crawford, and saw him sign 
the paper. It was in Bolton’s office. He also swore to the capacity of 
the testator. 

‘ We have done with the witness,’ said Whitman, leaning back in his 
chair. 

Again Fisk tried cross-examining; but at last he threw down his 
pen, after having exhausted every effort to impair his testimony without 
success. He felt that the day was against him. His manner was 
unconstrained ; his smile pleasant ; but both of the lawyers opposed to 
him were too well acquainted with his manner not to be satisfied that 
he was greatly disappointed, as he dismissed the witness. 

Probate of the will was then requested ; but Mr. Fisk mentioned that 
it was his intention to introduce witnesses on the part of the heir-at- 
law, and the surrogate declined giving a decision until they had been 
heard. 

The whole morning had been consumed in the examination of Higgs 
and Wilkins, and in skirmishes between the lawyers as to points of 
law and the admissibility of evidence, the detail of which has been in 
a great measure omitted. As soon as they had got through, Mr. Jagger 
drew out a large watch, looked at the hour, compared it with the clock 
over the door, held it to his ear, adjourned the court for two hours, and 
without the loss of time jumped up, put on his hat, and walked directly 
out of the office, looking neither to the right nor left, and speaking to 
no one. 

His example was followed by the others, who gradually dropped off, 
until the man in the frizzled wig, who was quietly slumbering behind 
his spectacles, with his pen in his hand and a large blot on the page 
where he had intermitted his labors, was the sole occupant of the office. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue interval of adjournment was passed by the Attorney and his 
two confederates in Bolton’s office. The long-legged clerk was sent 
off on some unimportant errand, to get him out of the way; for many 
matters were to be discussed which the Attorney thought it wise to 
keep from his ears. 

The haggard, unnatural look which during the early part of the day 
had pinched his face almost out of human semblance was succeeded 
by one of high excitement; for the trial thus far had gone off well ; 
and he was proportionably sanguine. Higgs seemed to participate in 
his feelings, and gave vent to a variety of demonstrations of satisfaction 
which were peculiar to himself; such as throwing his hat with great 
violence across the room; waving his hands in divers hitherto unheard- 
of and fantastic manners, and whistling with tremenduous force. But 
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Wilkins, from the time that he had delivered his testimony, had become 
moody and sullen, taking no share in the conversation, and scarcely 
deigning to answer when spoken to. 

‘We managed it well,’ said the Attorney, rubbing his hands together 
with an appearance of keen satisfaction. ‘We shall beatthem. Fisk 
has given up. His looks show it.’ 

Wilkins raised his eyes from the floor, which he had been contempla- 
ting, and said in a gloomy tone: ‘ You'll gain your end; and to help 
you do it, I’ve damned myself, body and soul. I’ll never hold up my 
head again. It is the first time I ever committed perjury.’ 

Higgs placed his hand on his shoulder, and said: ‘Psha! George, 
don’t be a woman. ‘Think of the twenty thousand.’ 

‘I do think of it,’ answered the wretched man; ‘and I would count 
down every dollar of it on this very spot, to the man that could make 
me even the miserable outcast that I was before I crossed the threshold 
of that office. I sha’n’t go there again. The air of that blasted room 
chokes me; and when I think of the curse that I have drawn down 
upon myself in that very room, and see those big books on the shelves 
about its walls, and know that on each leaf of them is written the last 
wishes of a man who was once living like myself, but has gone to his 
last account, it makes me shudder. I can’t go there again. It’s 
torture. I wo’n’t! —I swear I wo’n’t! I'll keep that oath, if I have 
broken another.’ 

‘Well, George, I did not expect this from you,’ said Higgs, taking 
his hand. ‘Why, who used to be the wildest and most daring of our 
set? Who led us on when there was mischief in the wind? Who 
always cheered the faint-hearted and encouraged the hot-headed ? 
Who but you? My dear fellow, don’t give up now! All looks fair. 
Do n’t it Bolton ?’ 

‘Fairer than we could hope,’ replied the lawyer. ‘We must win. 
You are safe ; nor is it necessary that you should go to the surrogate’s 
office again. But don’t lose heart.’ 

Wilkins shook his head. ‘I don’t know how it is,’ said he, ‘ but I 
am as frightened asa child to-day. I feel as if some great evil was 
hanging over me; and I think that at times I can see its shadow, but I 
look up, and nothing is there but the blue sky. I know that it’s 
all fancy —a kind of dream; and I try to shake it off; and it leaves 
me for a time, but it soon comes back. I hope it’s no omen of evil. 
I should like to live to see the twenty thousand. I’ve done your 
business,’ said he to Bolton abruptly; ‘ you must do without me now; 
for to gain the half of this city I would n’t go into that room and swear 
again to what I swore this morning.’ 

All attempts to change his resolution were fruitless: and the hour 
to which the court had adjourned being nigh at hand, they left him 
sitting in the office, and once more directed their steps to the surro- 
gate’s office. 

When they arrived there, the room was filled with witnesses, and 
with those whose curiosity had led them thither. Among the last, in 
a conspicuous position, sat Mr. Quagley, with the stunted marker at his 
side. Presently the surrogate came in, hung his hat on a peg, and took 
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his seat. In a few moments Mr. Cutbill made his appearance, lead- 
ing in Mrs. Dow, who after courtesying nervously to every body, and 
growing very red in the face, sat down and smiled incessantly, as if 
she wished to impress it upon those present that she considered - being 
subpeenaed as a witness one of the most agreeable things in the world. 

Bolton experienced a slight feeling of trepidation as he ran his eye 
over the array of witnesses; but more particularly when it fell ona 
man with white hair, who was sitting behind the rest, with his chin 
resting on his hands, which were crossed over the top of his cane, and 
watching those about him with deep interest. It was the old witness. 
Bolton felt that a supporting column of his fabric was knocked away. 
The proof of the legitimacy of Miss Crawford would throw a shadow 
of fraud upon the will which it would be difficult to remove. Still it 
would be suspicion only, and the will might be valid; but would the 
court so decide? He dared not answer his own question; and he sat 
down in a dream-like stupor, paying attention to nothing until Mr. 
Fisk rose to speak. 

He stated briefly that he appeared there to contest the instrument 
offered for probate, and which purported to be the last will and testa- 
ment of John Crawford deceased, on the part of the HErR-AT-LAW. 
As he said this, he turned and looked significantly at Bolton. He said 
that he would prove beyond a doubt the marriage of Eliza Jones 
to John Crawford, and the subsequent birth of a daughter, Helen 
Crawford, who was the party opposing the will. He would also show 
to the court that the character of the witnesses to that instrument was 
such that they could not be believed under oath; that they were men 
whose very means of subsistence were obtained by crime, and to whose 
testimony no weight whatever could be attached. Declarations of 
Reuben Bolton as to the time of the execution of that paper would 
also be offered in evidence ; declarations totally at variance with the 
sworn evidence of the witnesses, who by their own account. attested 
the paper in his office and in his presence. He would also offer in 
evidence declarations of the testator, made shortly previous to his 
death, and since the time at which that will was pretended to have been 
executed, that he had made a will, naming his daughter Helen Crawford 
therein as his sole devisee; and lastly, he would show that at the very 
time this pretended will was sworn to have been subscribed by the 
testator in the office of Bolton, Mr. Crawford was absent from the city ; 
had been so for several weeks, and did not return until two months 
afterward. He cast a triumphant glance at the Attorney; but Bolton 
had recovered his composure. Mr. Fisk sat down, and called John 
Hastings. 

This was the old witness. He gave his evidence in a clear straight- 
forward manner. He proved the marriage; gave the name of the 
clergyman, and of those present at the ceremony, and mentioned the 
place at which it was performed. The book in which it was registered 
by the officiating clergyman was also produced, and his hand-writing 
and the identity of the book were proved beyond a doubt; for the 
information obtained from this witness had enabled the friends of Miss 
Crawford to discover the name of the person who had performed the 
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nuptial ceremony, and the proper place at which to search for the 
record of the marriage. He also gave a detailed account of his recent 
visits to the office of the Attorney for the purpose of ascertaining the 
residence of Mr. Crawford, and of the manner in which Bolton had 
deceived him from time to time, and of his strange behavior on the 
night of his last visit to his office. His manner was so simple yet 
earnest and truthful that his evidence told terribly against Bolton. Mr. 
Whitman cross-examined him, and attacked and harassed him in 
every possible manner; but the story was still the same. ‘There was 
no variation, no contradiction ; and at last he was told that he might go. 

As he sat down Mr. Whitman turned furiously to Bolton, and asked 
in a whisper: ‘ What’s the meaning of this, Sir? It’s proved beyond 
a doubt. There’s no doubt as to her legitimacy.’ 

‘I can’t understand it. It’s false,’ replied Bolton in a faint voice. 
‘ Perhaps there’s subornation. I suspect foul play.’ 

‘ So do I,’ said Mr. Whitman, looking at him with a lowering eye. 
‘If Fisk makes out his case there will be no doubt of the d— dest 
villany somewhere that ever was perpetrated; and be the perpetrator 
who he may, he shall pay the penalty, if there’s law in the land. As 
he said this, he turned savagely away to take down the answers of the 
next witness, who was no other than the relict of the late Mr. Dow. 
Mr. Fisk handed her to a chair near the surrogate. 

‘What’s your name?’ demanded Mr. Jagger. 

‘Mrs. Dow — Mrs. Wiolet Dow,’ replied the witness. 

The surrogate took it down, and then extended the Bible toward her. 

‘Put your hand on the book.’ 

Mrs. Dow did so. 

* Are you left-handed?’ inquired Mr. Jagger, gruffly. 

‘QO! no Sir; my husband was, but J ain’t.’ 

‘Then put your right hand on the Bible, and listen to the oath. 
Stand up. You solemnly swear that the evidence which you shall give 
in the matter of proving the last will and testament of John Crawford 
deceased shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you Gop.’ 

‘Of course it shall be, Mr. Surrogate. Of course it shall,’ said 
Mrs. Dow, courtesying; ‘I always tell the truth.’ 

‘Kiss the book !’ interrupted Mr. Jagger, at the same time extending 
to her a remarkably dirty Bible, which in due form of law had submitted 
to the embraces of every witness he had had for the last ten years. 

Mrs. Dow kissed the book; and after a few preliminary rufflings 
settled herself down, and looked very earnestly at Mr. Fisk, at the 
same time pulling her gloves off and putting them on again with rather 
an unnecessary degree of frequency. 

‘Where do you reside, Mrs. Dow?” 

‘In the Bowery, three doors from S 
small brick house with a yellow door.’ 

‘No matter for that,’ interrupted Mr. Fisk. ‘ You reside in the city?’ 

‘Oh yes, Sir; I do.’ 

‘What is your age?’ inquired Mr. Fisk. 

Mrs. Dow reddened, and hesitated. ‘My age, Sir? Is that very 
material ?’ 





street, on the north side; a 
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‘No. You are past twenty, are you not?’ said Mr. Fisk. 

‘I object to that question as leading,’ said Mr. Whitman, a grim 
smile crossing his face for the first time that day. 

‘ Put it yourself,’ replied Mr. Fisk, looking up from his writing. 

‘I will. Are you past sixty or seventy, Madam ?’ 

‘Seventy! gracious me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Dow, extremely agitated. 

Here the mirth of the stunted marker, who had been watching the 
trial with great interest, became exceedingly uproarious, and was cut 
short by Mr. Quagley, who quietly applied his knuckles in a single 
hard knock upon the top of his head. 

Mr. Jagger looked sternly at the stunted marker, and said something 
about committing him, but altered his mind; he scratched his nose 
with his little finger, and told Mr. Fisk to proceed. 

‘You need not answer the question,’ said Mr. Fisk. ‘It’s unim- 
portant, and I withdraw it. Are you acquainted with a man by the 
name of George Wilkins?’ 

‘O yes, Sir, I think I am —I ought to be.’ And Mrs. Dow looked 
as if she could say a great deal more if it was necessary. 

‘Then you are acquainted with him?’ said Mr. Fisk. 

‘O! yes Sir, quite acquainted.’ 

‘Did he ever make to you a proposition of marriage?’ 

Mrs. Dow became overwhelmed with confusion. Mr. Fisk repeated 
the question ; and amid various flourishes of an article which had once 
been a handkerchief, the lady admitted that he had ‘ once;’ and there- 
upon she hid her face and her blushes in the article before mentioned. 

‘Did he ever write to you when he was absent from the city?’ de- 
manded the counsel. 

Again the handkerchief was flourished in the air, and again the lady 
buried her face in it, while an affirmative escaped from among its 
folds. 

‘ What was the nature of those letters?’ 

‘If your Honor please,’ interrupted the opposite counsel, gradually 
unfolding himself until he stood on his feet, ‘I object to these ques- 
tions. It appears to me that the family history of the witness has little 
to do with the case. Her matrimonial arrangements may be matters 
of deep interest to herself; but I must confess I do not participate in 
that feeling; and unless the learned counsel can show some very good 
reason why the time of the court should be taken up in listening to 
the amatory adventures of an old woman of seventy, I shall move that 
all farther detail of the throes and agonies of her susceptible heart be 
excluded.’ 

As he sat down, no part of Mrs. Dow’s face was visible except a 
peppery eye, and that gleamed at him over one end of the handker- 
chief in glances of fire. 

Mr. Fisk rose to reply. ‘Since the gentleman is so very desirous 
of knowing what I intend to prove by this witness, I will tell him. 
The paper which he has produced in court, and which he wishes to 
establish as a will of real and personal estate,’ purports to have been 
attested by two persons, George Wilkins and William Higgs. It is 


my intention, by the testimony of this witness, to show the character 
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of the first of these two men; to prove him what he is, a man void of 
principle, who would lend himself to any transaction, however foul, 
provided he found it to his interest to do so. The object of the par- 
ticular questions to which the learned counsel objected is to prove that 
this same George Wilkins has made to this lady an offer of marriage ; 
is in the habit of corresponding with her as his affianced wife; and is 
at this very moment under a solemn pledge of marriage to her, when 
he has a wife living and residing in this city at this very time.’ 

Mr. Fisk’s remarks were brought to a sudden termination by a loud 
sound between a hiccough, a laugh, and a scream, emanating from 
Mrs. Dow. The next moment, after several violent flourishes of her 
arms and feet, in which latter performance there was rather an unne- 
cessary display of red flannel under-clothes, Mrs. Dow fell flat on the 
floor, carrying with her a pile of law-books which she had uncon- 
sciously grasped in her descent, to the great annoyance of a deaf 
witness, who was sleeping in the corner, and whose foot formed the 
receptacle of one of the last-named articles. 

Mrs. Dow was not a very bulky specimen of her sex, and the man 
with a frizzled wig, with the assistance of a far-from-vigorous by- 
stander, had very little difficulty in transferrmg her from the room to 
the open air. A slight bustle was created by this occurrence; but in 
a few minutes it was announced that the lady was reviving; and Mr. 
Fisk said he would trouble her no farther, as he could prove all that 
was necessary by other witnesses, whose nerves were less sensitive. 

It is scarcely necessary to trace him through the gradual develope- 
ment of his case. Witness after witness was produced. ‘The char- 
acter of both Higgs and Wilkins was painted in its true light; vilest 
even where all were vile, callous, hardened, and reckless. Even Higgs, 
indifferent as he usually was to the opinion of those about him, slunk 
into a corner away from the eye of the crowd, and leaned down his 
head so that none could see his face. Bolton still sat where he had 
stationed himself at the beginning of the cause; but his face, usually 
so pale, became flushed. He dared not look at his own lawyer; for 
he felt that every now and then the piercing eyes of Mr. Whitman were 
flashing on him in glances of fire, and that while he was laboring to 
the utmost in his cause, his mind was filled with suspicion. 

‘A d—d pretty pair of witnesses you had to that will!’ said he at 
last, in a snappish whisper. 

‘I never vouched for their character,’ replied Bolton, with apparent 
coolness. ‘ You know how they happened to witness it. A man has 
all sorts of men among his clients.’ 

Mr. Whitman turned his back on him; and Mr. Fisk went on with 
his case. A witness was produced to prove assertions of Bolton that 
the will had been executed on the tenth of August. On the cross- 
examination however he became confused, and eventually contradicted 
all that he had said in his direct examination; and when he got out of 
Mr. Whitman’s hands his testimony amounted to nothing. Still Fisk pro- 
duced witness after witness; some proving one thing, some another, 
but all materially strengthening his case. With the exception just 
mentioned, the case looked unfavorable to the Attorney. Persons of 
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unimpeachable character swore to declarations made by the testator 
subsequent to the time at which the forged will was sworn to have been 
executed, that he had left all his property to his daughter. Cross- 
examination had no effect on their testimony. The facts remained the 
same; uncontradicted, unshaken. Again Whitman cast a stern in- 
quiring glance at Bolton. 

‘Jt may be as they say,’ whispered Bolton in reply to the look; ‘ but 
I know nothing of it. If there’s a later will, let them produce it. 
Until they do, this one is the ast, and stands.’ 

Again Whitman turned away, baffled in his suspicions, and again 
the Attorney felt himself relieved as that stern, searching eye was 
removed from his face. 

There was a great deal of quiet confidence in the manner of Fisk, 
as he called his last witness. As he did so, he whispered a few words 
in a pleasant tone in the ear of Mr. Cutbill, who laughed convulsively. 
The witness had been an upper-servant in the house of Mr. Crawford. 
He swore that Mr. Crawford went in the country in the month of 
August, and was absent until late in the month of November follow- 
ing; that he lived with Mr. Crawford at the time, and knew when he 
left the city and when he returned. All went on smoothly during the 
direct examination. Fisk grew very confident, the surrogate frowned 
at Bolton, and Mr. Cutbill laid down his pen, and in the excess of his 
delight cracked the knuckles of ten fingers at once. 

‘'T’he witness is yours, Mr. Whitman.’ 

Before commencing the cross-examination, a long and earnest con- 
versation was carried on in an undertone between Bolton and his 
proctor, who turned to the witness and asked : 

‘At what time in the month of August last did Mr. Crawford leave 
the city?’ 

‘ About the fifteenth,’ replied the man. 

‘ How long was he absent?’ 

‘Until the end of the month of November following.’ 

‘ You are certain ?’ 

The witness answered in the affirmative. 

‘ Did he not at any time return to the city between the fifteenth of 
August and the end of November ?’ 

‘I think not. I’m positive that he did not.’ 

Mr. Fisk here whispered something to Mr. Cutbill, who laughed in 
a subdued but violent manner. Mr. Whitman looked up at them; and 
there was a smile on his face which Fisk did not relish. 


‘Were you in the habit of carrying letters from Mr. Crawford to 
Mr. Bolton’s office ?’ 


‘I was, frequently.’ 

‘Do you recollect on one occasion taking a note containing a large 
sum of money, which you dropped in the outer entry?’ 

‘I do,’ replied the witness. 

‘Who gave you that letter ?’ 

‘Mr. Crawford.’ 

‘Where was he when he gave it to you?’ 

‘ At his own house.’ 
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‘Did he send any message with the letter ?’ 

‘He told me to tell Mr. Bolton that he would call there himself in 
an hour, and that he particularly wished him not to go out till he 
came.’ 

‘Did he state to you the nature of the business which he expected 
to transact with Mr. Bolton.’ 

‘He did not.’ 

‘Do you recollect that you mentioned to Mr. Bolton what you sup- 
posed the nature of that business to be?’ 

The witness paused for the moment, and said that he remembered 
having told Mr. Bolton that he suspected the old gentleman wanted to 
make his will. 

‘Why did you suppose so?’ 

‘Because, while Mr. Crawford was speaking to me and giving me 
directions to go to Mr. Bolton’s office, there was a paper lying folded 
up on the table near him; and on it was written in large letters, that 
it was Mr. Crawford’s will ; and before I left the room he put it in his 
pocket.’ 

Mr. Whitman got up, handed him the forged will, and showed him 
the endorsement on it. ‘ Was that the paper?’ said he. 

The witness examined it carefully, and said that he did not know. 
It certainly looked very like it. It was folded that way, the writing on 
the back of it was in the same hand, and put on in the same manner. 
He did not know. He thought it was, but he could not swear to it. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Whitman, laying down his pen and looking the 
witness full in the face, ‘ when was that ?’ 

The man stood for some time, running the matter over in his mind ; 
then he grew exceedingly red, hesitated and stammered, and at last 
said, he recollected that it was the month of September last; he had 
forgotten it, when he answered at first; he had intended to tell the 
truth — indeed he had. 

‘Don’t be frightened, my good fellow,’ said Mr. Whitman, sooth- 
ingly. ‘I have no doubt of it; and the object of my asking those pre- 
vious questions was to recall it to your recollection. Now try if you 
can tell me what was the day of the month ?’ 

The witness paused, and at last swore positively that it was the sixth. 
He knew it because his wages had become due on that day, and Mr. 
Crawford had paid them before going out of town, which he did the 
same afternoon. He mentioned a number of other reasons for his 
being certain as to the day. He was positive as to the date. A few 
more questions were asked; and Mr. Whitman told him that he was 
done with him. 

It was in vain that Mr. Fisk endeavored to alter his testimony, by 
renewing his direct examination. The fact, luckily for Bolton, was as 
the witness had sworn; and Fisk dismissed the man with the strong 
conviction that the tide was against him. 

‘Have you any more witnesses, gentlemen?’ said the surrogate. 

‘None!’ replied Mr. Fisk. 

‘Have you any more testimony to offer?’ said he, turning to Mr. 
Whitman. 
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Mr. Whitman replied in the negative. 

‘If you have any remarks to make before submitting this matter to 
the decision of the court, I will hear them.’ Mr. Jagger thrust his 
thumbs in his waist-coat pockets, and frowned at the opposite wall, by 
way of showing that he was preparing to listen intently; and Mr. Fisk, 
after running his eye over his notes, arose. In his speech he contended 
that the discrepancy between the date of the will and the time when 
it was proved to have been executed ; the notoriously bad character of 
the attesting witnesses; the ample proof of the legitimacy of Miss 
Crawford, and the declarations of the testator as to the disposition 
which he had made of his property; were facts too overwhelming to be 
withstood, and he proved that the will was a fraudulent one, beyond 
even the shadow of doubt. He supported his position by powerful and 
plausible argument. He cited cases; read extracts from some, and 
called the attention of the surrogate to others, which went to strengthen 
those previously read. His speech, which lasted more than two hours, 
was able, vigorous, and exceedingly bitter, sparing neither Bolton nor 
his confederates. 

Mr. Whitman was one of those men who take a long time to get 
started; and it was not until he had spoken for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, that his strength began to show itself. He said that the facts 
relating to the date of the will, which appeared so very mysterious to 
the opposite counsel, were simply these. The testator had caused his 
will to be drawn up, had intended to have executed it on the tenth of 
August, and had inserted the date in his own hand-writing on that day. 
For some reason, he had neglected to do so; and went from the city, 
leaving the will incomplete. In the month of September he returned 
for the purpose of attending to other business; and while in the city, 
thought of his will, and that it had not been executed. He sent word 
to the lawyer, as was proved by the testimony of one of their own wit- 
nesses, on whom therefore there could rest no suspicion of bias in 
favor of his client, at the same time taking his will with him. He 
went to the office of Mr. Bolton and executed the paper. He had no 
time to spare, as he intended leaving town by the boat which was to 
start in the afternoon. Higgs and Wilkins, whom he knew from having 
frequently met them in the Jawyer’s office, and who also knew him in 
the same manner, happened to be there at the time; and he requested 
them to attest the will. They did so. The will was left with Bolton, 
and in an hour Mr. Crawford was on his way up the Hudson. This he 
said was the solution of this very profound mystery. To his declara- 
tions that he had left a will in favor of his daughter, he had nothing to 
say. If there was one, on its being produced this will would be a mere 
dead-letter ; but until it was produced this will stood. The gentleman 
made a great argument of his calling his daughter illegitimate in his 
will, when she was not so; and on that ground declared the present 
will to be forged. He believed it was not the first time that people had 
made misrepresentations in their wills when they wished to justify any 
act which they supposed the world would censure, which wills never- 
theless had stood. It might be a ground for attacking the mental 
capacityof the testator ; but it was the first time in the whole course of 
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his experience that he ever had heard that because the testator in 
making his will had misrepresented a fact, that therefore the will was a 
forged one.’ The evidence of his opponent was pulled to pieces, while 
the facts in his own case were presented in the most favorable point of 
view, and the law bearing on them was applied in the most masterly 
manner. Nothing could be more clear, forcible, and apparently con- 
clusive; and when he sat down, although Mr. Jagger looked as 
earnestly as ever at the opposite wall, and seeined perfectly impervious 
to speeches of all kinds, the feelings of the less experienced of the 
audience were with Bolton. 

The two counsel then gathered up their papers; and Mr. Jagger 
said that he would examine the case, and give his decision as soon as 
possible. He then adjourned the court. 

‘What’s the meaning of what that last fellow swore to about the 
will?’ said Higgs, as soon as they were clear of the building. ‘ Was 
he bought ?’ 

‘No; what he said was true,’ replied Bolton. ‘Crawford did come 
to my office on that day, and he did bring a will; but he never executed 
it. He wanted to consult me about it, suggested some alterations, and 
went out of town, leaving it in my possession until his return. I have 
it in my office now. It was a lucky coincidence with what you and 
Wilkins swore to. I had forgotten it. It flashed across me as soon as 
Fisk called the fellow; and I happened to have a memorandum in my 
pocket-book, made by Crawford, and dated by him; so that I was sure 
of the time before I broke the matter to Whitman, who is as suspicious 
as the very devil. He managed the fellow finely. His summing up 
was not bad.’ 


‘ But those assertions of the old man, that he had made another will ?’ 
suggested Higgs. 


‘I suppose he referred to this one. He must have forgotten that he 
did not execute it. He left every thing to her in that one.’ 

‘You ll gain the cause,’ said Higgs, quietly. ‘When will you be 
ready to plank up? You’ll not hang fire? If you do, you’ll be sorry 
for it!’ 

*I’ll be ready on the very day,’ said Bolton. 


‘That’s enough.’ And Higgs left him, and made the best of his 
way to one of his old haunts. 


STANZAS. 


Ir may be we have loved too much, 
Too fondly for our own repose ; 

That ’t was unwise, dear girl! for such 
As we to pluck love’s thorny rose. 


But though our hearts oft feel the sting, 
While peace forsakes her calm abode, 
As often love a balm doth bring, 
To heal the wounds itself bestowed. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Fame anp Giory or EneGianp Vinpicatep. Being an Answer to ‘ The 


Glory and Shame of England.’ By Liserras. In one volume. pp. 306. New- 
York and London: Witey anp Putnam. 


We shall pass —as natural to a writer in defending the mother country from the 
charges of an unscrupulous assailant— many things in this volume which as 
Americans we could not approve, that we may at the outset yield the author our 
hearty thanks for his timely exposure of a concoctor, against whose elaborate fabri- 
cations we have already twice cautioned our readers. Rev.C. Epwarps Lester is 
here exhibited to the American public as a writer utterly unworthy of credit, and as 
one of the most inveterate and voluminous plagiarists of which there is any modern 
record. His antagonist seems to leave him ‘ without excuse.’ He has arranged in 
parallel] columns the originals from which it is contended our reverend plagiarist 
obtained much of his matériel with the same passages as contained in the work of 
which he declared himself the author. Mrpwyn’s ‘ Conversations of Lord Byron’ 
and Grant’s ‘ Great Metropolis’ it should seem were especially favored ; and several 
additional portions are signalized as being too well written to have proceeded from 
Mr. Lester’s pen; to say nothing of their vivid familiarity to the mind of our 
censor, who is unquestionably a man of parts and of no small research. Taking 
the evident misrepresentations, the probable ‘ whids,’ the puling sentimentalities, 
and the alledged plagiarisms into account, we must consider Mr. Lester, ‘by 
virtue of his office,’ as placed in a situation wherein he should take counsel of 
shame, and retire to some obscure quarter, where he may blush out the remainder 
of his literary life. We dismiss him, as game not worth the candle. Some 
illiberality we have at the hands of ‘ Lizerras;’ but this, as we have said, we 
shall pass unnoticed, since the ‘moving why’ is sufficiently transparent in the 
purpose of an avenger. On the other hand, our censor puts some pungent and 
pregnant queries to the affected sympathizer, whose statements, when not altogether 
fabricated, he declares to be founded upon rare and extreme cases: 


‘¢ What would be thought of the man who should come over from Britain, land in New-York, and at 
once proceed to an examination of the worst houses in the Five Points or Anthony-street ; and hav- 
ing met some beggars in the street, should set up a cry that there was no injustice and oppression 
equal to that of the government of the United States ; that there was no place so wicked as America, 
and nothing so good as his own fertile plains of Cheshire or Devonshire. . - - Why do you confine 
all your sympathy to one class of the community? Why not extend it to others of a higher class, who 
are suffering from the pressure of the times? Do you think that those who have been more highly 
educated, and those who have been accustomed to more comforts, feel the pressure of privation less 
when it visits them? Cast your eyes on that respectable-looking individual who is just closing the 
doors of his counting-house in Liverpool. See the anguish depicted on his countenance. He has 
been long a merchant, and by honest industry had realized a respectable competency. He was about 
to retire from business, and spend the remainder of his days with his attached family in peace and 
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tranquillity, on a small property he had bought in the adjoining county of Chester. Some months ago 
he had been advised by his banker to purchase foreign bonds to the extent of £40,000, expecting to 
draw the dividend and to sell off a part of the principal, to pay his remaining obligations, and thus to 
wind up his business. But alas! the State that issued these Bonds has refused to pay either interest 
or principal. It is known that his whole fortune is embarked in them, his credit is broken, all his 
savings must go, and his property must be sold. He retires from business penniless. Follow him 
home, and witness the distress of his family. If he had lost his all by the ordinary transactions of 
business, the blow would have been sufficiently heavy ; but in this way it is doubly severe.” 


‘Lipertas’ may well ask Mr. Lester if he has no sympathy with this suf- 
ferer — not by a ‘proud and haughty English aristocracy,’ but only the cotton 
aristocracy of the ‘high and chivalrous South’ — and with thousands who are 
laboring under distress from the. same source? We commend ‘The Glory and 
Fame of England Vindicated ’ toall who have read the discreditable work to which 
itisareply. ‘Lispertas’ is not unknown tous. We gave his name to his pub- 
lisher before reading thirty of his pages. His incognito however is safe with us ; 
and we only allude to it to say that our readers will find that whatever subject he 
may touch, neither the argument nor the interest will ‘come scantly off.’ 


Tue Ports anp Poetry or America. With an Historical Introduction. By 
Rurus Wittmot Griswotp. In one volume. pp. 463. Philadelphia: Carry 
anp Harr. 


Tuts important work, as our readers have been advised, has been several months 
in press, and high hopes have been formed of its excellence by those who were 
acquainted with the peculiar qualifications of Mr. Griswoip for the very respon- 
sible task he had undertaken, and with the zealous and patient care he had devoted 
to its preparation. We doubt whether there be another man in America so well 
fitted by his studies and his tastes for precisely such a work as this, as the Rev. 
Rurus W. Griswotpv. The researches of years have made him acquainted with 
all the literature of our colonial era, and especially with the lives and the writings 
of our earlier poets ; for strange as it may appear to the general reader, we too have 
our ‘poets of the olden time,’ whose grotesque yet not wholly contemptible pro- 
ductions can only be found by an antiquarian toil not unlike that which is at once 
a passion and a profession in the Old World. With the lives and characters of 
most of our living poets, personal acquaintance has made him familiar; and the 
materials thus bountifully provided have been subjected to the examination of a 
fearless critical taste. The book is a monument to his own ability and diligence, 
and confers abundant honor on the national literature it was designed to illustrate. 
It is neatly and appropriately dedicated ‘to Wasuincron ALuston, the eldest of 
the living Poets of America, and the most illustrious of her Painters.’ After a 
brief and well-written ‘Address to the Reader,’ in which the importance of an 
International Copy-right is not forgotten, the volume opens with an ‘ Historical 
Introduction,’ in which are traced the earliest efforts of the American Muse in the 
rhymes of Morrett, Wetpr, Matuer, Forcer, Wiccieswortn, BrapstTReet, 
and many others, whose names are now almost unknown. It abounds in personal 
anecdote, and forms one of the most interesting portions of the volume. With 
regard to the productions of that day Mr. Griswop remarks, aptly and with truth, 
that ‘the bar to progress was that spirit of bigotry, at length broken down by the 
stronger spirit of freedom, which prevented the cultivation of elegant learning and 
regarded as the fruits of profane desire the poet’s glowing utterance, strong feel- 
ing, delicate fancy, and glowing imagination. Our fathers,’ he continues, ‘ were 
like the laborers of an architect; they planted deep and strong in religious 
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virtue and useful science the foundations of an edifice, not dreaming how great 
and magnificent it was to become. They did well their part; it was not meet for 
them to fashion the capitals and adorn the arches of the temple.’ 

The next and main division of the work comprises biographical sketches of the 
eighty-six writers deemed worthy a place among American poets — with as copious 
selections from the choicest and most enduring of their productions as four hundred 
and thirty-two large octavo pages with double columns and fine type would allow. 
These are accompanied by critical remarks, characterized by a clear and judicious 
taste, and above all by a fearless and independent candor. In a few cases nearly 
all they have written is included in the collection; in others only a small part, but 
that always the best, is presented. To Jozt Bartow seven pages are assigned ; to 
Pierpont eight; to ALitston seven; to Dana eleven; to Bryant twelve; to 
SpRAGvE seventeen; to Percivat eleven; to WiLLIs nine; to BraiInaRD seven; 
to Drake eight; to Mrs. Sicourngy seven; to LonereLtow five; to WHITTIER - 
nineteen ; to Hotmes six; to Wittis GayLorp Criarx six, etc. This, by far the 
most responsible part of the work, has been exceedingly well done. We can think 
of but one or two poems which we should have desired to see here that we do not 
find; and these we learn were excluded by copy-right. A severer judgment 
and a taste which paid more close regard to the strict demands of Art might have 
been less liberal; and for sundry songs and especially sonnets upon which the eye 
now falls, we are sure we should have sought in vain; for they never can sink into 
the heart of the nation and abide as permanent portions of American literature. But 
the instances where this occurs are so rare and so well compensated by the general 
spirit and excellent taste of the work, that we are by no means disposed to com- 
plain. The volume closes with thirty-six pages of selections from sixty-seven 
other writers, who are not generally known as poets, but who have still written 
occasional verses well worthy of preservation. Such are Everett, J. Q. Apams, 
Betuune, Woopwortn, Morris, and many others. 

This is by far the most satisfactory and in every way the best collection of 
American poetry that has ever been made. Previous compilations by Bryant and 
others, and even that by Rev. Georce B. Currver, by far the best of them all, 
had no claim to the completeness and value of this by Mr. Griswotp. Nor can 
we omit farther allusion to the just honor it reflects upon American poetry. No 
critic, however cynical, can turn over its leaves and say that we have no literature. 
There is no similar collection of English verse that for varied excellence can com- 
pare with it. Setting aside, as belonging to eternity rather than time, and as 
therefore precluding all comparison and all thought of envy, Saaxsprre, Spen- 
ser, and Mitton, the choicest collection of British gems could scarcely outshine 
this from the newly-opened mines of the New World’s boundless wealth. There 
are poems here which would honor the names of Worpswortn, Cowrer, Byron, 
or any other English poet; and in all the elements of poetic worth; in power of 
imagination, in calm philosophic musing, in light, playful fancy, in solemn harmo- 
nies, in festal songs and in the strong, high sweep of a free, unfettered spirit ; 
bright as is the splendor of England’s stars, they do not rival the light of Bryant, 
Dana, Drake, LoncreLttow,and Wairtier. As Americans then we feel a just 
pride in the book before us. It will give to those abroad a more just opinion of 
our merits, and will become incorporated into the permanent undying literature 
of our age and nation. 

It was our intention to have made several selections from the writings of many 
of our best poets, which are less familiar to the public ; and this we shall hope to 
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do hereafter. In the mean-time we are loath to omit the following characteristic 


lines from ‘ The Music-Grinders’ which with various other extracts that we have 
not before encountered, is already in type: 


‘THeEre are three ways in which men take 


One’s money from his purse, 
And very hard it is to tell 
Which of the three is worse : 
But all of them are bad enough 
To make a body curse. 


* You ’re riding out some pleasant day, 
And counting up your gains, 
A fellow jumps from out a bush 
And takes your horse’s reins ; 
Another hints some words about 
A bullet in your brains. 


‘It’s hard to meet such pressing friends, 
In such a lonely spot ; 
It ’s very hard to lose our cash 
But harder to be shot ; 
And so you take your wallet out, 
Though you would rather not, 


‘ Perhaps you ’re going out to dine : 
Some filthy creature begs 

You ’ll hear about the cannon ball 
That carried off his pegs, 

And says it is a dreadful thing 
For men to lose their legs. 


‘ He tells you of his starving wife, 
His children to be fed: 
Poor, little, lovely innocents, 
All clamorous for bread ; 
And so you kindly help to put 
A bachelor to bed. 


* You’re sitting on your window-seat 
Beneath a cloudless moon ; 
You hear a sound that seems to wear 
The semblance of a tune, 
As if a broken fife should strive 
To drown a cracked bassoon. 


¢ And nearer, nearer still the tide 


Of music seems to come, 
There ’s something like a human voice, 


And something like a drum ; 
You sit in speechless agony, 
Until your ear is numb. 


‘ Poor ‘ Home, sweet Home!’ should seem 


A very dismal place : [to be 
Your ‘ Auld acquaintance’ all at once, 
Is altered in the face ; [Moorg, 


Their discords sting through Burns and 
Like hedge-hogs dressed in lace. 


‘ You think they are crusaders, sent 
From some infernal clime, 
To pluck the eyes of Sentiment 
And dock the tail of Rhyme, 
To crack the voice of Melody 
And break the legs of Time. 


‘But hark! the air again is still, 
The music all is ground, 
And silence, like a poultice, comes 
To heal the blows of sound ; 
It cannot be —it is— it is! 
A hat is going round! 


‘No! pay the dentist when he leaves 
A fracture in your jaw, 
And pay the owner of the bear 
That stunned you with his paw, 
And buy the lobster that has had 
Your knuckles in his claw: 


‘ But if your are a portly man, 
Put on your fiercest frown, 
And talk about a constable 
To turn them out of town ; 
Then close your sentence with an oath, 
And shut your window down ! 


‘ And if you are a slender man, 
Not big enough for that, 

Orif you cannot make a speech 
Because you are a flat, 

Go very quietly and drop 
A button in the hat!’ 


Tue Two Apmirats. A Tare. By the Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘Red Rover,’ 
‘ Water-Witch,’ etc. In two volumes 12mo. pp. 483. Philadelphia: Lea anp 


BLANCHARD. 





AGatn we are called upon to make Mr. Cooper welcome to a field, the ‘ salt sea- 
field,’ in which he has neither living superior nor equal. ‘The Two Admirals,’ 
our author tells us, is the first, among all the sea-tales that the last twenty years 
have produced, in which the evolutions of fleets have formed any material feature ; 
every writer of nautical romances having carefully abstained from dealing with the 
profession on a large scale, himself among the number; partly from a sense of 
incompetency, but more from a desire, in writing of ships, to write as much as pos- 
sible under the American flag. We are glad however to find Mr. Coorrr rebuk- 
ing, as Mr. Wasuineton Irvine has already done in these pages, that maudlin 
patriotism which holds that works of fiction must be written solely in reference to 
the country of one’s birth ; a sentiment unworthy a nation of confirmed character 
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and enlarged views. Mr. Cooper adds, with playfulness but just satire, that even 
had he been disposed to write about admirals and fleets, he would have been com- 
pelled to desert our flag; for it has never yet waved over a fleet or signalled an 
admiral. This a hint which we hope will not be lost upon our government, when 
legislating for the honor and dignity of the American navy. We have not the 
leisure, nor we may add the inclination, to present a review in detail of ‘The Two 
Admirals ;’ not because it would not be a pleasant task enough and sufficiently 
easy withal ; since the main scenes are few and distinct, and the love-story simply 
interwoven ; but for the reason that we desire our readers to partake of the enjoy- 
ment which we have derived from a perusal of these volumes; not by devouring 
them piece-meal, with curiosity half sated by partial revealments in ‘ thrilling’ 
extracts, but by taking up the work and reading it deliberately through to the end; 
thus insuring a full appreciation of the artistical contrasts of scene and character, 
and of the power of our gifted countryman to awaken and stimulate the interest of 
his readers. With these brief remarks, we cordially commend ‘The Two Admi- 


rals’ to all who may have found cause, during years of familiar literary intercourse, 
to place faith in our critical tastes and opinions. 


SKeETcHEsS or Foreign Travet anv Lire at Sea. Including a Cruise on board a 
Man-of-War, as also a Visit to Spain, Portugal, the South of France, Italy, 
Sicily, Malta, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, Liberia, and Brazil; and 
a ‘Treatise on the Navy of the United States. By Rev. Cuartes Rockwe tt, 
late of the United States’ Navy. In two volumes. pp. 841. Boston: Tappan 
AND Dennet. New-York: D. AprLeton anp Comrany. 


THE above extended title bespeaks at once the prominent characteristics of the 
volumes before us. We cannot conscientiously affirm that among the various 
works of a kindred description they supply any very important desideratum; still 


their details are never altogether without interest, and they are often not only 


exciting but exceedingly instructive. Familiar with the prevalent languages of 


Southern Europe, the writer was enabled, during a prolonged stay in ports adjacent 
to its most interesting sections, by frequent inland excursions to obtain the latest 
and most accurate information in relation to the matters which he has recorded. 
He leisurely crossed Spain and Portugal in different directions, resided for a time 
in the capitals, and visited the most important cities of the two kingdoms. He 
resorted to almost every possible means of conveyance ; became familiar with 
various classes of society, and learned from original sources the disclosures result- 
ing from the then recent suppression of the convents ; ‘ now travelling with smug- 
glers through wild and unfrequented paths, and now rolling in the stately diligence 
along the royal high-way ; one day roaming through princely palaces, and the next 
a captive to lawless robbers.’ He spent some time also on the western coast of 
Africa, where he visited the settlements of the colored colonists from the United 
States, and the villages of the native tribes. He has devoted much labor to the 
preparation of an account of the natural resources of Central and Western Africa, 
their trade and commerce, state of the slave-trade, the influence of the colonies on 
that traffic, etc., etc. In short, cut off from all who spoke his own language, and 
domesticated among those of other tongues, our author met with many singular 
incidents, and acquired much interesting and useful information, which the public 
we think will welcome to their libraries and fire-sides, the number of apparently 
similar works from native authors to the contrary notwithstanding. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Nartionat Acapgemy or Dersicn.—It is always with pleasure that we notice 
the annual exhibitions of this institution. It is now some seventeen years since it 
was first established, and its successful progress is the result of the exertions of the 
artists themselves, aided by the funds derived from their annual exhibitions. This 
speaks well for the artists, and as well for the public. We are aware that it is 
the impression of many that when they see the annual collection of paintings and 
sculpture, they see all ; but such, we are happy to inform them, is not the fact; for 
beside possessing a library containing some of the most rare and costly works on 
the arts, they have a large and valuable collection of casts and models from antique 
statuaries ; and in addition to their antique school, a life-school is established, where 
subjects are introduced for the study of anatomy and expression. To furnish all 
these advantages a heavy expenditure has necessarily been incurred, yet not a dol- 
lar has been received by way of donation or patronage. The whole has been 
derived from the proceeds of the annual exhibitions. It will therefore be per- 
ceived, that from these exhibitions the academy draws its sole sustenance and sup- 
port; furnishing to its students instruction without charge, and to the public an 
intellectual gratification for a very trifling sum. And is the mere intellectual 
gratification to the public all? Who that has watched the growth of taste and the 
establishment of correct feeling among us for the arts, within the past fifteen years, 
can fail to perceive how much of it belongs to these annual exhibitions? The 
public then should continue to rally around these yearly presentations, and by its 
countenance and support contribute to build up and sustain so meritorious an insti- 
tution. But our business is more particularly with the exhibition itself. The 
public have performed their duty very well, and we have no doubt will continue to 
do it; and we entertain a like belief that the artists will continue to do theirs. 

Notices and criticisms of the works of the artists in these exhibitions, when ren- 
dered with kindness and discrimination, are of great service to the academy and to 
the artists; but when conceived in a spirit of fault-finding and written without 
judgment, the effect is far otherwise. For ourselves, we propose to make a few 
remarks on several of the paintings which we deem especially worthy of notice, 
reserving the consideration of others for afuture occasion. Fearing that we might at 
times be wrong in our judgment, we have freely sought the opinions of those whose 
knowledge and taste in the arts are well known to many of our readers ; ‘ all which 
is respectfully submitted.’ In the present large collection there are unquestionably 
many inferior works; many that the council would have done well to have left off 
the walls; but in so doing they would have given offence ; by yielding them a 
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place they have allowed the public to judge for itself; and the exhibitors will con- 
sequently have the benefit of a verdict. Works of this kind we shall pass by; and 
many portraits interesting only to their possessors we shall also omit to notice. 

We desire to make a passing remark here to visiters who wish to form a correct 
judgment on the works of the artists; and that is, never decide on the merits or 
demerits of a picture on a single examination. There is always more or less of 
novelty in a painting, and the effect of this novelty should be allowed to wear off 
before a decision is given. A superficial picture will be the first to win the eye, 
while a work of real but unobtrusive merit may be overlooked. On a subsequent 
examination, we may discover our mistake, and recur to that very picture with 
satisfaction and delight. 

Mr. Tatsor.— Two of the most prominent landscapes, on entering the room, 
are by this artist, Nos.54 and 84. They possess considerable merit. No. 54, ‘ Indian 
Hunting Ground’ is very clever in parts, particularly the bluff in the middle- 
ground and the water beneath it. The latter is transparent and liquid, and does 
Mr. Taxsor great credit. We should like to see a little more lightness and appar- 
ent activity in his clouds, and looseness in his foliage. No. 84, ‘ View on the Saco 
River,’ is inferior to the other. The great fault in both pictures is a poorly- 
executed fore-ground. With the exception of the trunk of one or two old trees, the 
fore-ground is stiff and clumsily drawn. Mr. Tatsotr however is comparatively 
a new beginner, and has arrived at his present excellence by the most untiring 
industry. With the same continued application, we may predict that he will paint 
some few years hence far better pictures than either of those we have noticed. 

A. B. Duranyp.— Mr. Duranp has lately returned from Europe, where he has 
been spending several months in studying the works of the old masters; and some 
of the pictures in the present exhibition have been painted since his return. The 
most attractive is No. 199: ‘ View in the Valley of Oberhasel.’ This is certainly 
a picture of great merit. The subject is from a sketch made on the spot. The 
distant mountains covered with their eternal snows, lighted up with the broad 
glare of the sun, contrasted with the nearer mountains, which are shaded by the 
dark intervening clouds, is a very happy arrangement of effect; and in color (if we 
may be allowed to deduct for a too free use of yellow and brown in the fore- 
ground) it is unequalled. We have rarely seen mountain scenery painted with so 
much skill; for while we have all the airy indistinctness as a whole, we see each 
minor part finished in the most careful manner. No. 26,‘ View: Castle Blonnai, 
Lake of Geneva,’ is another Swiss view, but under a different aspect. The dis- 
tance and sky are Claude-like, and the warm mellow tone of the middle ground full 
of truth and beauty. But a little positive green in the foliage would assist amaz. 
ingly in giving it force. No. 89, ‘Portrait of a Turk,’ is another good picture, but 
to our eye inferior to his No. 22, ‘Il Pappagallo,’ or ‘ The Girl and Parrot.’ This 
is a fine picture, and has a tone throughout which we rarely see in modern produc- 
tions. In examining it, we feel the influence of the artist’s study of Tir1ay, and 
must hold it up to our artists as worthy of their study. There are several other 
pictures by Mr. Duranp in the exhibition, which we should be glad to notice, but 
our limits forbid. 

Mr. Gray has advanced his reputation this year. No. 158, ‘ Rosalia,’ from 
Wasnineton Attston’s * Monaldi,’ is certainly a clever performance. There is 
very great expression in the countenance, and the attitude of the figure is extremely 
graceful. The arrangement of color is also well suited to the subject. The pic- 
ture is in good keeping with the character. The coloring in No. 148, ‘ The Artist’s 
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Sister,’ by the same artist, differs from the preceding, being light and lively. It is 
most sweetly and attractively painted. The expression of the countenance is 
worthy of great praise. In this latter particular we think Mr. Gray excels many 
of his young brethren. We are also much pleased with the subdued tone of his 
pictures— a rare beauty in modern works. Mr. Gray has talents of a high order, 
and we are convinced that he has before him a bright career. 

Mr. Acate’s picture of ‘The Ascension,’ No. 107, is a very happy conception, 
and is managed with much skill. The effect is pleasing. The head of the apostle, 
on which is thrown the greatest mass of light, is very expressive and exceedingly 
well drawn. The coloring, with the exception of a too great prevalence of red, is 
in keeping with the rest of the picture. We should like to see Mr. Acare enlarge 
this picture to life size; and we hope some of our Catholic churches may be 
induced to give him a commission for it as an altar-piece. Mr. Acarr has several 
other works in the exhibition, chiefly portraits. 

W. Onppre has a landscape with which we are much pleased. It has great 
breadth and clearness ; and what is rare for this artist, it is generally well drawn. 

V. G. Aupvgon has also a landscape, No. 167, which we like for its great sim- 
plicity and truth. He has made it attractive without any labor for effect or power- 
ful color. The fore-ground is perhaps a little monotonous and somewhat tame ; but 
take it all in all, it is just such a picture as we could wish to be more frequently 
painted from American scenery. 

W. S. Movunt’s ‘ Scene in a Long-Island Farm-Yard,’ No. 184, has much of the 
humorand point of thisartist. No painter has illustrated familiar scenes of a rustic 
character with more fidelity, at least so far as drawing and expression go, than Mr. 
Mount. Yet we cannot say that we always admire his execution. His coloring is 
too frequently hard and monotonous, and his drapery lacks looseness and ease. To 
a person standing a few feet from this picture, the porker, the man, the barn-yard, 
and all else save the sky, has a reddish hue, which is unpleasing to the eye. Mr. 
Movnt we think ought to go abroad. He would derive great advantage by study- 
ing carefully the Dutch masters. He is wanting in nothing to become a very great 
painter in his peculiar line, but a more thorough acquaintance with the mechanical 
part of the art. His brush is too apparent in every part of the picture. A study 
of the best masters would teach him to hide this defect. 

Mr. Cronney. —‘ Jonathan’s Introduction into Good Society,’ No. 140. We are 
disposed to be angry with this artist. He has painted a picture which conveys a 
slur upon the arts themselves. We Americans too frequently carry our notions of 
what is and of what is not indelicate to a degree of fastidiousness that is ridiculous 
and absurd. At one time ladies are seen shunning as a pcstilence the sight of the 
‘ Venus de Medici;’ while at another, churches and Sunday-schools, matrons and 
maids, are all rushing to see the naked figures of a French barber and chamber- 
maid, because forsooth they are called the ‘ great moral picture of Adam and Eve.’ 
Mr. CLonney’s picture has the effect to encourage this vitiated taste and ridiculous 
affectation. The picture has some good points about it, although it is defective in 
composition, and the red colors too strongly predominate. 

Mr. Inman has a most sweet picture in No. 227, ‘Mumble the Peg.’ It is very 
carefully and neatly finished, and we think is one of the best he has lately painted. 
It is good in all things; in effect, in color, and in drawing. The boys evince great 
earnestness in their play, and we feel inclined to fling ourselves down beside them, 
to participate in their sport and enjoy the beautiful landscape which surrounds 
them. Mr. Inman has also a portrait in his usual excellent style. 
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Mr. Pace.— The style and character of Mr. Pace’s works were recently elab- 
orately treated in these pages. We forbear therefore to ‘repeat ourselves.’ It 
may suffice to say, that the two portraits, Nos. 231 and 242, by this distinguished 
artist, command general admiration 

Mr. WerrR, we believe, has but one picture, No. 62, ‘ The Counsellor ;’ but that 
is a very remarkable one. It is carefully and beautifully painted; and we presume 
is designed to show us the importance of a single feature to the human counte- 
nance. At all events, no one can fail to be struck with its impressiveness; and 
without removing the cap, we think we know what kind of a face the nose 
belongs to. 


Mr. Incuam has several portraits in the collection. No. 165 is the most distin- 


guished. It is astonishing with what care and minuteness this artist finishes up 
his work. There are scarcely any of the old Dutch masters who excel him in this 
particular. It is usual with artists and critics to condemn Mr. Inauam’s works for 


being too hard and marble-like ; but in our judgment his heads will be as highly 
prized fifty years hence as those of any of his contemporaries. 

S. B. Waveu has two pictures, Nos. 113 and 14. We understand that Mr, 
Waveu has just returned from Italy, where he has been spending the last five 
years in the study of his art. Our readers have seen him spoken of by our 
American correspondents abroad as having obtained considerable reputation in 
Rome and Naples, particularly among the English residents of these cities. His 
style is after the English school; very free and effective, but too florid for our 
taste. We shall look for better things from him hereafter. 

F. W. Epmonps has two pictures in this exhibition, No. 130, ‘ Italian Mendi- 
cants,’ and No. 214, ‘ The Bashful Cousin.’ Although the ‘ Bashful Cousin’ is the 
more elaborate work, the ‘ Italian Mendicants’ pleases us most. In this picture 
we discover that the artist has availed himself of his trip abroad to improve his 
style. Those who have travelled in Italy have noticed and been annoyed by the 
swarms of beggars that people that classic land, and have been struck with their 


apostle-like appearance as exhibited in the works of the old masters; their long 


beards and sun-burnt countenances. Mr. Epmonps has given us a very faithful 


pictures of one of these characters, accompanied by his daughter. There is a 
brightness and clearness in the whole picture perfectly in keeping with the sub- 
ject; for Italy with all her wretchedness still wears a cheerful aspect, and her 
mendicants, though begging with a doleful countenance at one moment, are the 
next dancing with light hearts and lively steps to a mountaineer’s pipe. Mr. 
Epmonp’s pictures please us for their correct composition, great breadth of light 
and shade, and judicious arrangement of color. The visiter will notice the entire 
dissimilarity of style as exhibited in the two paintings. We observe with pleasure 
the great care Mr. Epmonps bestows on the detail of his pictures. 

Reeis Gienovx.— No. 209; * View taken in New Jersey.’ We are glad to see 
foreigners of talent come among us. This artist has but one picture in the exhibi- 
tion, but this shows a practiced hand. It is somewhat sketchy, but nevertheless 
well arranged and very effective. The trunk of the tree on the left hand side of 
the picture is masterly drawn. The water would have appeared to better advan- 
tage, if more reflection had been permitted to flicker around it. 
itis for sale. It should not long lack a purchaser. 

Mr. Frace. —‘ Judith and Holofernes,’ No. 27. Mr. Frage has had the cour- 
age to paint a large picture on canvass eight feet square. We expected therefore 
something above mediocrity; but there is nothing in this picture to justify that 


We perceive that 
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expectation. A scriptural piece of this kind and size should be classic in its 
design, drawing, and execution generally ; but to our eyes every thing about it is 
modern. Had we not been otherwise informed by the catalogue, we should have 
taken it to be the portrait of a wife by the bed-side of a sick husband. Mr. Frace 
has we believe been abroad, and must have frequently seen how this same subject 
has been managed by the old masters. He will understand therefore what we 
mean when we say his is not a classical picture. 

Mr. Wuirenorne has several portraits in this exhibition. Most of them we 
have no doubt are very good likenesses, but none of them are distinguished for 
remarkable coloring, or any great expression of character. Mr. Wuirenornr, like 
many other of our portrait painters, has to paint for a livelihood, and has therefore 
but little time to labor for distinction or renown. 

Mr. Huntineron has also a number of portraits and one or two landscapes that 
please us. His portrajts are all good, but no one particularly prominent over the 
others. We regret to learn that ill health has prevented him from presenting at 
this exhibition works of a more elaborate character. 

T. W. Bursuam has in No. 21, ‘Boys playing Paw,’ given us a picture which 
deserves attention. The characters of the three boys are well expressed; and had 
the coloring been more pleasing, and the lights and darks more decided, it would 
have equalled some of Mounrt’s favorite works. 

F. Fink is a young artist pursuing his studies abroad. He has-sent for the exhi- 
bition two pictures, both of them painted in Paris. No. 185, ‘ Head of an old Man’ 
is very rich in color, and is boldly and vigorously drawn. We look for a great 
improvement in this artist before his return. 

J. Jaure: No. 138; ‘Interior of St. Peter’s’ at Rome. We have here another 
new name, we presume a foreigner. St. Peters! Master-piece of modern art! 
the perfection of all that is sublime in architecture ; the temple alike of Catholic 
and Protestant, of saint and savage! Poet, sculptor and painter — all meet to 
worship here ; all have a common right to mingle in their devotions, their admira- 
tion, their wonder. This is a most capital picture, very correctly painted ; and the 
labor bestowed upon it is immense. To those who have never stood within the 
walls of that mighty cathedral, we have only to remark, on competent authority, 
that it is the most perfect representation that has ever been seen of it, out of it. 
We commend it to the attentton and examination of all, but especially to those 
who may never hope to visit its sacred precincts. 

S. A. Mounr has several pictures. Nos. 61 and 68, ‘Fish,’ are remarkably well 
painted. We are pleased to notice the progressive improvement exhibited by this 
artist. 

A. Sirsa, Jr. has a very good half-length picture styled the ‘ Epicure,’ the still- 
life of which is very carefully and accurately painted. The ‘Cook’ also is well 
done, particularly the hands and arms; but the old man’s head is hard and unnat- 
ural. Mr. Smita would have improved his picture materially had he disposed of 
his still-life better. As it is, the objects seem confused. 

R. Haver, No. 3, ‘ View on the North River,’ is a very correct perspective 
view near Sing Sing. The distance is well preserved, but the fore-ground, par- 
ticularly the foliage, is somewhat mannerish. 

T. Doveunty. — No. 29, a Landscape, would be a very fine picture if it did not 
want what this artist’s pictures always lack, boldness and strength in the fore- 
ground. 

The catalogue embraces some three hundred and fifty pictures, beside several 
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works of the chisel. Some of these we shall take another occasion to notice. We 
recognize the portraits of several of the busts, but are unable at present to speak of 
their general merits. There is also a large number of miniatures. Those by 
Cummines and SuHumway impressed us favorably; the former by their delicacy, 
and the latter by their force. Mr. McDoveatt has also a frame of miniatures that 


‘does credit to his talent and improvement. 


On the whole, the exhibition is a satisfactory one. We are convinced that the 
Arts are not declining; but we must frankly confess, that there is not that decided 
progress and evidence of improvement which we hoped to find on first entering 
the doors. There are too many portraits and too few landscapes and pieces of an 
historical character. This to be sure is more the fault of the public than of the 
artists ; but as we have already observed, the taste for these things is forming; the 


seed is planted, and in good time we doubt not the fruit will ripen and yield an 
hundred fold. 


Dramatic Dotnes.— At the Park Taearre, opera has been in the ascendant, 
and the Seeuin and Manvers troupe have acquitted themselves with their accus- 
tomed honor and to the acceptance of unwonted audiences. Miss Cusuman’s new 
Theatre is placed as we learn beyond the contingency of failure. A large portion 
of the stock was speedily subscribed, and the edifice will ere long assume a tangi- 
ble theatrical aspect. Of Mr. Hampiin’s new metropolitan establishment the same 
may be said. This gentleman has brought forward strong claims upon the New- 
York public for their liberal support ; and we have always observed that he never 
appeals to his friends in vain. We shall have occasion hereafter to allude more at 
length to these new candidates for public favor. 


Warm Sea-Batuine. — We have frequently heard our literary brethren and 
gentlemen of other sedentary pursuits, complain of occasional lassitude, of depres- 
sion, etc., and marvel what among all the infallible nostrums of the day would 
tend most to alleviate the feeling. Gentlemen, Eureka! The remedy is in warm 
salt-water bathing. Its immediate efficacy may be easily tested by a visit to the 
new and beautiful warm baths of Mr. Henry Rasineav, at the foot of Desbrosses- 
street. Diverse ‘complainants’ have found occasion to thank us for the private 
information which we now have pleasure in making public. 


A New Boox-store. — Mr. Locxwoop, late of the firm of Lockwoop anp Smirn, and formerly 
very favorabhy kngwn by his association with the house of Messrs. WiLEy anv Putnam, has opened 
a beautiful establishment in John-street near Broadway, where he will have at all times choice sup- 
plies of the literary rarities of the English and American markets, including all the varieties of rare 
stationery, prints, etc. We take pleasure in commending Mr. Locxwoon’s accessible and well-filled 


establishment to the patronage of our literary friends and readers, who may have occasion to ‘ shop’ 
in his vicinity. 


A New Work psy ‘ Mary Ciavers.?— We understand that a new work in two volumes, from the 
pen of Mrs. Mary Cravers, author of ‘A New Home, Who’ll Follow?’ will be issued from the 
press of Mr. C. 8S. Francis on or near the first of June instant. The mere announcement of the fact 
will insure the ready attention of the public. We shall notice it at large in our next. 
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Gossip witH Reapers anp CorresponpEnts. — An allusion to the old black ‘ Oat-straw Man’ in 
a late ‘Gossip’ has called out a welcome contributor, who has illustrated some of our New-York 
cries, and recorded the impression which they first made upon his mind. The subjoined includes a 
fair specimen of the ‘ sinking in poetry ’ so common to young imaginations: ‘ Among the multiplicity 
of cries with which the good people of Gotham are familiar, there are many which are rather pleas- 
ing than otherwise to the musical ear. Among these may be noted the clear voice of the charcoal- 
vender, and of the ‘ Fine fat porgies, here they go-o/’ man in the morning; the deep, rich bass of the 
Rockaway clam-merchant in the evening ; and above all others, the low, melancholy drone of the old 
black, crying ‘ Fresh o-oat stra-a-w!’ under your window at midnight. The latter possesses an 
exquisitely mournful tone; made doubly so to me from a notion I once got in my head and couldn’t 
get rid of, that he was a man who never went home o’ nights. But to the tunéd ear, the shrill cry of 
many of our strawberry-women is almost insupportable. A friend at my elbow tells me, that before 
making his first visit to New-York, he had formed some very extravagant notions of our strawberry-girls, 
and painted one so vividly on his mind’s eye that he fell desperately in love with the.ideal. The 
following is a copy of the fancy portrait: She might be about seventeen years of age ; neither short 
nor tall, but just the height ‘ one likes one,’ which by the way, as the world runs, includes the varying 
heights of nearly all of human kind, for there is no army-standard in love ; complexion nut-brown ; 
eyes black, lustrous and mellow ; pouting lips, red and tempting as her own berries; a voice rich and 
full-throated as the robin’s ; bust prominent, and swelling with the strong tide of health and juvenility ; 
in a word, a form and features that ‘gave the world assurance of a’ woman, ‘rich, ripe and real,’ 
and without any of those little drawbacks which the experienced are so weil acquainted with. This 
creature of the brain he had clothed (rather scantily, I must confess) in a petticoat of blue or green, 
he cared not which, very short both at top and bottom, with here and there a rent made by some 
envious briar, the accident of the morning; a round gipsey-hat of the scantest pattern ; and no stock- 
ings ; for he had a theory that a white and well-turned ancle — one of God’s handiest works — and 
and — how shall I word it ?>— the graceful swell that rises just above it, should never be hidden by 
garniture of coarse cotton or still coarser woollen. Such was his ideal strawberry-girl. How sadly 
was he disappointed by the reality! One morning, soon after his first visit to our city, he saun- 
tered up Broadway, in search of the counterpart to this creature of his brain. It was one of those 
moist, yellow days of early June, when the dew lies long in the streets, giving a fresher and cooler 
look to all around, and every thing lovely wears a lovelier hue. The prisoned birds shook their use- 
less wings and sang melodiously at the open windows, as if to them the free air and green fields and 
leafy trees were things uncared for or unknown. Full of the inspiration of the hour, my friend 
sauntered on, not doubting but that he should encounter his ideal beloved, for he had long felt that it 
would be on just such a lovely morning that his destiny would lead him to her presence. He had 
already passed Bleecker, and was just crossing the head of Amity-street, when a harsh voice broke 
on his ear. ‘Straw-brees!’ it shrieked, and the sound pierced his head like a knitting-needle, for he 
was ‘ fine-eared.’? ‘Straw-bre-e-s!’ it repeated, in a still shriller key, with a shake on the last syllable 
that made the needle wriggle its tail as it passed through his ear a second time. He turned his 
head and caught one glimpse of his long-sought-for. It was enough, and he passed on. His Ideal 
faded away like a dream ; and he felt like one who in sleep presses lip to ruby lip, and clasps a lovely 
and yielding form that suddenly changes to some wrinkled beldame, who lifting a long skinny hand, 
threatens to tear his eyes out for the ‘lib’ties he’s a-takin’?!?- + - We chanced lately to encounter 
the following beautiful passage in our note-book, where it stands credited to BuLwer: ‘It cannot be 
that earth is man’s only abiding-place. It cannot be that our life is a bubble, cast up by the ocean of 
eternity to float a moment upon its waves, and sink into nothingness. Else why is it that the high 
and glorious aspirations which leap like angels from the temple of our hearts are fgrever wandering 
about unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and the, cloud come over us with a beauty that is not 
of earth, and then pass off and leave us to muse upon their faded loveliness? Why is it that the stars 
which hold their festival around the midnight throne are set above the grasp of our limited faculties ; 
forever mocking us with their unapproachable glory? And finally, why is it that bright forms of 
human beauty are presented to our view, and then taken from us; leaving the thousand streams of 
our affections to flow back in an Alpine torrent upon our hearts? We are born for a higher destiny 
than that of earth! There is a realm where the rainbow never fades ; where the stars will be spread 
out before us like islands that slumber on the ocean; and where the beautiful beings which here pass 
before us like shadows will stay in our presence forever.’ Now we can only say that if this was writ- 
ten by Mr. Butwer, somebody wrote something very much like it in good blank verse, twenty-five 
years ago, in BLackwoop’s Magazine. The theme of the lines was a young girl, radiant with grace 
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and beauty, whom the writer once encountered in a ball-room, and never afterward ceased to remem- 


ber with rapture : 


Years have outspread their shadowy wings between, 


But yet the sound of that fair lady’s voice 
Hath been a music to my soul unheard ; 
The lightning of that glorious countenance, 
The shining richness of that golden hair, 
The fascination of those fnagic eyes, 

The smiling beauty of those small red lips, 
The gracetul lightness of that angel form, 
Have been to me but things of meimory. 
Before that festal night, mid woman-kind 
That peerless form did never bless my view. 
It was to me a blank —a thing unknown, 
After that festal night, my wistful eyes 
Have never feasted on its loveliness. 

] know not whence it came, or whither fled ; 
I know not by what human name ’tis called, 
Whether ’tis yet a blossom of this earth, 

Or long ere this transplanted into Heaven ! 
It is to me a treasure of the mind, 

A picture in the chambers of the brain 


Hung up, and framed —a flower from youthful years 


Breathed on by heavenly zephyrs, and preserved 
Safe froth decay, in everlasting bloom ! 


* It cannot be that for abiding-place 
This earth alone is ours ; it cannot be 
That for a fleeting span of checkered years, 
Of broken sunshine, cloudiness and storm, 
We tread this sublunary scene — and die, 
Like winds that wail amid a dreary wood, 


We must not be understood to hint that Mr. Butwer plagiarised from this poem. 


To silence and to nothingness; like waves 

That murmur on the sea-beach and dissulve 
Why then from out the temple of our hearts 
Do aspirations spring, that overleap 

The barriers of our mortal destiny, 

And chain us to the very gates of Heaven? 

W hy does the beauty of a vernal morn, 

When Earth, exulting from her wintry tomb, 
Breaks forth with early fiowers and song of birds, 
Strike on our hearts, as ominous, and say, 
Surely man’s fate is such? At summer eve, 
Why do the faery, unsubstantial clouds, 
Tricked out in rainbow-garments, glimmer forth, 
To mock us with their loveliness, and tell 

That earth hath not of these? ‘The tiny stars, 
That gem in countless crowds the midnight sky, 
Why were they placed so far beyond the grasp 
Of sight and comprehension, so beyond 

The expansion of our limited faculties, 

If one day, like the isles that speck the main, 
These worlds shall spread not open to our view ? 
Why do the mountain-steeps their solitudes 
Expand ?—or roaring down the dizzy rocks, 
The mighty cataracts descend in foam? 

Is it to show our insignificance ? 

To tell us we are nought? And finally, 

If born not to behold supernal things, 

Why have we glimpses of beatitude — 

Have images of majesty and beauty 

Presented to our gaze — and taken from us?’ 


It is more proba- 


ble that some other English writer paraphrased the lines for his own purposes, and that the extreme 
beauty of the language has caused them to be attributed to the eminent novelist. - - - * The Comet? is 
too long to flirt its tail in our pages ; moreover it is more opaque than its subject. We propose to let 
this celestial traveller as well as the ‘ Spots on the Sun’ alone. Mr. Mapes’ excellent ‘ Repertory’ is 
the organ for these papers. The ‘ Man in the Moon? complains of the planet-gazers, and says that the 
people in his quarter take us earthites ‘a duced deal more easily, and give themselves very little 
trouble to make out the size and character of our spots.? The first-named communication was dis- 
posed of as directed. The other is at the desk of the publication office. - - - The following pathetic 
and simple lines were written more than eighty years ago, under the title of ‘ The African’s Complaint 
on board a Slave-ship.’ A correspondent sends them to us, with the remark, that ‘a recent account of 
the taking of a slaver full of stolen men has brought them very forcibly to his mind ; and that never 
having seen them in print, he is tempted to send them for insertion in the KnicKERBOCKER:’ 


‘ TREMBLING, naked, wounded, sighing, 
On dis winged house I stand 

Dat with poor black-man is flying 
Far away from his own land. 





© Fearful water all around me ! 
Strange de sight on every hand, 
Hurry, noise, and shouts confound me, 
W hen I look for Negro-land. 


* Every ting I see affright me, 
Noting I can understand ; 

Wid de scourges white man fight me — 
None of dis in Negro-land. ~ 


* Here de white man beat de black man, 
Till he’s sick and cannot stand ; 

Sure de black if beat by white man, 
Will not go to white-man land ! 


‘ Here in chains poor black man lying, 
But so tick dey on us stand, 
Ah! with heat and smells we ’re dying: 
*T was not so in Negro-land ! 


* Dere we ’ve room, and air, and freedom, 
Dere our little dwellings stand ; 
Families, and rice to feed ‘em — 
Oh I weep for Negro-land ! 


* Joyful dere before de doors 
Play our children hand in hand ; 
Fresh de fields, and sweet de flowers, 
Green de hiils, in Negro-land. 


€ Dere I often go when sleeping, 
See my kindred round me stand; 
Hear ’em talk —den wake in weeping, 
Dat I’ve lost my Negro-land ! 


*Dere my black-love arms were round me, 
De whole night — not like dis band ! 
Close dey held, but did not wound me ; 
Oh ! I die for Negro-land ! 


* De bad traders stole and sold me, 
Den was put in iron band : 

When I ’m dead dey cannot hold me— 
Seon I ’ll be in black-man land !’ 


We like to encounter a correspondent who jots down in the postscript of a friendly, familiar epistle 
such little matters as have afforded himself amusement. The subjoined is a pleasant example: ‘A 
near friend of mine told me a story last evening, which is too good to be kept private. I was patting 
his little boy’s head, and talking playfully of his phrenological developements. This led my friend to 
remark, that a few months ago — feeling rather discouraged by the many symptoms of perverseness 
which had manifested themselves rather suddenly in his child’s behavior, and partly for the sake of 
amusing the lad for an afternoon while his mother was suffering from the head-ache — he had taken 
him to a Phrenologist to have his cranium examined. The boy was told that he was going to see a 
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man who professed to be able to tell what was in folk’s heads and what sort of a man he would make. 
It seemed necessary that his curiosity and reverence should be somewhat excited, in order that he 
might be kept quiet during the operation, for he was usually as restless as a miller. Upon entering 
the room, and seeing the skulls upon the shelves and table, the little urchin was found to be as sub- 
dued and reverential as his father could desire. He took his seat with great solemnity, and gave his 
head to the man of skill without opposition. His eyes were seen to be fixed with a wondering gaze 
upon the table, where lay an unfinished bust, a human skull, and a fork in juxtaposition to a large bowl 
containing some liquid plaster, anda large spoon. All these strange appearances the child put together 
in his mind, with evident indications of being puzzled to find a reasonable cause for the phenomena. 
At length, when the Phrenologist paused for an instant and went to the other side of the room to 
get asmall treatise upon his favorite science for the father to read, the little fellow significantly 
beckoned to the latter to approach, and pointing to the objects which had elicited his curiosity, 
cautiously whispered: ‘ Look, father! have n’t they been eating aman??’.- + + Our friend ‘ P. L.’ 
of Vermont will find * The Dignity of Labor’ well set forth and illustrated in the domestic tale of 
‘ Edward Alford and his Play-fellow,’ now in progress of publication in these pages. The theme 
is a fruitful one. We have often thought, on seeing of a calm summer morning a knot of clear-headed 
master-mechanics around a noble edifice arising by their labor and skill, what a contrast they presented 
as effective citizens, to the moustached, be-padded, and altogether artificial exquisites, numbers of 
which may be seen on a sunny day lounging listlessly along Broadway ; devoid alike of sense and occu- 
pation ; doing no service to themselves nor to others ; but frittering away an existence, a ‘ holy human 
life that Gop gave,’ without doing the slightest good in their day and generation. How such bipeds 
appear in the country !— where in the peaceful pursuits of agriculture the farmer sows his seed, or 
swings his sythe and turns his hay, or gathers in his plentiful harvests! Very much out of place is a 
fashionable exquisite amid the impressive works of Gop, and among honest men in his image, in the 
quiet country. Indeed he is out of place anywhere. Nature disowns him: 


‘ Some say there ’s nothing made in vain, 
While others the reverse maintain, 
And prove it, very handy, 
By citing animals like these, 
Muasquitoes, bed-bugs, crickets, fleas — 
And worse than all—a DANDY.’ 


‘ My Experience of Old Maids,’ from one who ‘ at the same time admires and doubts the picture trans 
ferred to the Knickersocker from the good old ‘ GranprgTHER’s Port-folio,’ is at hand, We shall 
not print it. The writer wrongs the great sisterhood of spinsters. That his ‘experiences’ are rare, 
we cannot doubt. He says that his beau-ideal of an old maid was well hit off by a recent Yankee 
lecturer. At sixty, she had n’t given up the idea of getting married; and ‘ when her hair was gray as 
a rat, and but one dark-yellow tooth stood a solitary sentinel at the falling door-way of her cavernous 
mouth, she was heard to say, in reply to an inquiry as to her age: ‘ Well, I’m getting a little old 
now ; but I’ve seen the time when I was as good as ever I was!’- - - Weare sincerely obliged to 
‘ P. D. S for his suggestions ; and by some of them we shall assuredly profit. We affect no superior 
‘ gift’ in our professional labors, and confess ourselves open both to instruction and reproof. We leave 
to new Magazinists, over-wise in their own conceit, to announce, as LorREQUER expresses it, ‘ what 
literary miracles it is their intention to perform ; how they shall fill up all the deficiencies observable 
in other periodicals ; how smart will be their witty contributors, how deep their learned ones ; what 
soundness will characterize their general ‘ views ;’ by what acumen and impartiality their criticisms 
will be distinguished ; in short, what poor, barren, empty productions other magazines are ; and how, 
by some strange fatality, every clever writer had permitted his wits to lie fallow, until they were 
to be called forth by the great ‘ periodical reformer.’ We have seen scores of such fine Magazines on 
paper ‘ flourish, fade, and fall,’ and go down unwept in ‘ Time’s wallet for oblivion.’ - + + Ethil’s lines 
are ‘ shocking, positively shocking!’ We hope we shall be pardoned for ‘ speaking plain,’ since we 
are four times requested to do so, in the letter accompanying the stanzas. We have a lover for 
‘Ernit,’ who will take the place of her discarded swain. He is a poet moreover —at least he is a 
rhymer of her own school : 


* Oh! once I loved another girl, 
Her name it was Marta; 
But Potty dear, my love for you 
Is forty-five times higher !’ 


We fully appreciate the condition and sympathize with the annoyances of the friend who has so 
feelingly depicted the ‘ Horrors of May-Day in Gotham.’ He was removed on a feather-bed, and 
overheard the doctor tell the landlady that he could n’t possibly live through it ; ‘ but I did live through 
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it,’ he writes, ‘and through my doctor’s bill too— (a man who ‘ mixed drugs of which he knew little, 
to pour into a body of which he knew less, to cure a disease of which he knew nothing ?) — which was 
a worse infliction than the fever.’ The families who ‘live and move, and have their being’ in a con- 
tinuous turmoil of three or foar weeks in May, have a very forcible ante-past of purgatory. Oh! for 
the long-domiciled habits of the English people! Wasn’t it Jonnson who said that he never could 
see a post removed, without a feeling of regret? Our ‘ habitativeness’ partakes of this feeling. 
Residing for years in one mansion, we had come to love it as though it were a living thing. Our sanctum 
had become sacred. There was a precious past in it. Looking around it at any time, we could recall 
by its familiar features the forms and voices of the many contributors and friends who have forgathered 
with us there in pleasant hours; the good Grorrrey Crayon; the kindly-spirited and refined Jonn 
Waters ; our own chief Bard of Nature, and his graceful brother of Cambridge ; the pleasant Coun- 
trRY Doctor; OLLAPop, now no more ; and the beloved biographer of Mr. Pickwick and dear little 
NeELL ; these and ‘nameless numbers moe,’ arose at will, as we sat alone, and pausing now and then 
from our labors, looked listlessly about the apartment. May our new sanctum become as fruitful in 
thoughtful and pleasurable reminiscences! - - - There is a good degree of humor in the sudden con- 
trast of sentiment and language exhibited in the subjoined stanzas, which we take from a tragi-comic 
poetical tale of a deserted sailor-wife, who with her baby in her arms comes often to a rock that 


overlooks the main, to catch if possible a glimpse of a returning sail. At length in despair she throws 
her infant into the sea: 


* A gush of tears fell fast and warm, ‘ When soon a little pearly bark 
As she cried, with dread emotion, Skims o’er the level brine, 
_ a ao oe form ee oe it is — too dark — 
sneath the rush o cean ; ith misty brightness shine ; 
’T is calmer than the world’s rude storm, (Though they who these strange visions mark 
And kinder — I’ve a notion ! Have sharper eyes than mine.) 


* Now oft the simple country folk 


* And beauteous as the morn is seen 
To this sad spot repair, 


A baby on the prow, 


When wearied with their weekly yoke Decked in a robe of silver sheen, 
They steal an hour from care ; With corals round his brow — 
And they that have a pipe to smoke, A style of head-dress not, I ween, 
They go and smoke it there. Much worn by babies now.’ 


In ‘ London Assurance’ there is a character called ‘Cool,’ and his part is one which might be well 
filled by Mr. Joun Neat; a victim of the cacoethes scribendi, who has contributed more spoiled paper 
to line trunks and singe fowls than any other writer in the United States. A friend has called our 
attention to an insinuation in one of his late crazy communications to a city journal, that he had 
declined heretofore to write for the Knickersocker, because he was fearful that he should not be 
sufficiently rewarded for his pains ; as two of our favorite correspondents (whose very last brief commu- 
nications to these pages brought to the one twenty-five and to the other fifteen dollars) had advised him 
of old Drepricn’s defalcation in their case! Now we desire explicitly to say, in justice to our reputa- 
tion for a respectable taste, that we never in our lives saw an article from the pen of Mr. Joun Neat, 
in prose or verse, with which we would have encumbered the pages of the KnicKERBOCKER, even had 
we been paid for so doing ; that we never invited him to write @ line for our Magazine, nor has his 
name ever been mentioned or alluded to in any way as one of our contributors. We have been once 
or twice asked indeed by a friend (and doubtless at Mr. Neav’s own instance) to solicit his contribu- 
tions ; but sharing the indifference of the public to his be-dashed, inflated, and affected ‘ tattlements,”’ 
or rather twattlements, we always very respectfully declined the proposition. - - - It was ‘a beautiful 
sight’ to behold the crowds of Sunday-school children in the blossoming Park, on a fine forenoon in 
May; countless girls and boys in their beauty and bloom, looking 





‘as happy as if «pring 
Lodged in their innocent bosoms, and the spirit 
Of the rejoicing morning were their own ;’ 


but the occasion was one, we are sorry to say, to which our right-feeling contributor ‘ P. C. 4.’ has 
not done justice. - - - We have heretofore spoken of the inherent idea of might and power which the 
Chinese celestials entertain of themselves, and which is so amusingly manifested in their special 
edicts to the ‘ outside barbarians.’ Prof. Kipp, in his late work on China, gives us another curious 
illustration of their indomitable conceit. The Deluge it seems was cleared away and ‘ got under? 
through the aid of a long-tailed celestial, named Yu. The annexed is part of a dialogue between Yu 
and Yaou, taken from ‘ 7'he Shoo-king.? The Emperor says: ‘ Approach the imperial presence ; you 
have abundant communications to make.’ Yu worshipped and said: * May it please your Majesty, 
how can 1 speak? My thoughts were unweariedly and incessantly employed day by day. ‘The deluge 
rose high and spread wide as the spacious vault of heaven ; buried the hills and covered the moun- 
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tains with its waters, into which the common people astonished to stupefaction sank. I travelled on 
dry land in a chariot, on water in a boat, in many places on a sledge, and climbed the sides of hills by 
means of spikes in my shoes. I went from mountain to mountain, felling trees, fed the people with 
raw food, formed a passage for the waters to the sea in every part of the empire, by cutting nine dis- 
tinct beds, and preparing channels to conduct them to the rivers. The waters having subsided, I 
taught the people to plough and sow, who, while the devastating effects of the flood continued, were 
obliged to eat uncooked food. I urged them to barter such things as they could spare for others of 
which they stood in need!’ Now who but a Chinese would ever have preferred such a claim as this 
upon the credulity of a nation? - - - Owing to a preparation for the ‘ moving accidents’ of May- 
day, as well as for our advent in a new and beautiful dress, the present number was sent several days 
earlier to press than is our usual custom. This fact will account for an omission to notice in the 


present issue many books, pamphlets, and communications, received at a later hour. They will 
receive attention in our next. 


nes 2 eA eS RECORD 


‘ Brocrapuica Stories.’ — A greater than Peter Parvey has appeared. Of all the writers for the 
young, in England or America, commend us to NatHanieL HawtHorne. Here are six biographical 
stories, all revolving round a pathetic domestic tale of a poor blind boy, which we, hackneyed as we 
are in the perusal of books of kindred intention, could not lay aside till we had read every line, from 
title-page to colophon. The brief biographies of Bensamin West, Newron, Dr. Jounson, Crom- 
WELL, FRANKLIN, and Queen CuristT1Na are imbued with a new interest, and rendered as attractive 
and exciting as the most adroitly-managed fiction. We make but one extract, and that we take from 
that part of the sketch of Dr. Jounson which represents him as atoning for an unkind refusal in his 
boyhood to take his father’s place at his book-stall, when the old gentleman was ill: 


‘ Well, my children, fifty years had passed away, since young Sam Johnson had shown himself so hard-hearted toward his 
father. It was now market: day in the village of Uttoxeter. 

‘In the street of the village, you might see cattle-dealers with cows and oxen for aale, and pig-drovers, with herds of squeak- 
ing swine, and farmers with cart-loads of cabbages, turnips, onions, and all other produce of the soil. Now and then a farmer’s 
red-faced wife trotted along on horseback, with butter and cheese in two large panniers. ‘The people of the village with coun- 
try squires and other visiters from the neighborhood, walked hither and thither, trading, jesting, quarrelling, and making just 
such a bustle as their fathers and grand-tathers had made half a century before. 

‘In one part of the street there was a puppet-show, with a ridiculous Merry Andrew, who kept both grown people and chil- 
dren in a roar of laughter. On the opposite side was the old stone church of Uttoxeter, with ivy climbing up its walls, and 
partly obscuring its gothic windows, 

‘ There was a clock in the gray tower of the ancient church ; and the hands on the dial-plate had now almost reached the 
hour of noon. At this busiest hour of the market, a strange old gentleman was seen making his way among the crowd. He 
was very tall and bulky, and wore a brown coat and simall-clothes, with black worsted stockings and buckled shoes. On his 
head wus a three-cornered hat, beneath which a bushy gray wig thrust itself out, all in disorder. The old gentlernan elbowed 
the people aside, and forced his way through the midst of them, with a singular kind of gait, rolling his body hither and 
thither, so that he needed twice as much room as any other person there. 

** Make way, sir!’ he would cry out, in a loud harsh voice, when somebody happened to interrupt his progress, ‘ Sir, you 
intrude your pe rson into the public thorou ghfare |? 

«* What a queer old fellow this is !’ mutte ered the people among themselves, hardly knowing whether to laugh or to be angry. 

* But, when they looked into the venerable stranger’s face, not the most thoughtless among them dared to offer him the least 
impertinence. T hough his features were scarred and distorte d with the scrofula, and though his eyes were dim and bleared, 
yet there was something of authority and wisdom in his look, which impressed them all w ithawe. So the ey stood aside to let 
him pass ; and the old gentleman made his way across the market- -place, and paused near the corner of the ivy-mantled church. 
Just as he reached it, the clock struck twelve. 

* On the very oe of ground where the stranger now stood, some aged people remembered that old Michael Johnson had 
formerly kept his book-stall. The little children, who had once bought picture-books of him, were grand-fathers now. 

** Yes ; here is the very spot!’ muttered the old gentleman to himself, 

‘ There this unknown personage took his stand, and removed the three-cornered hat from his head. It was the busiest hour of 

the day. What with the hum of human voices, the lowing of cattle, the squeaking of pigs, and the laughter caused by the 
Merry-Andrew, the market-place was in very great confusion. But the stranger seemed not to notice it, any more than if the 
silence of a desert were around him. He was Ww rapt in his own thoughts. Sometimes he raised his furrowed brow to heaven, 
as if in prayer; sometimes he bent his head, as if an insupportable weight of sorrow were upon him. It increased the awful- 


ness of his aspect, that there was a motion of his head, and an almost continual tremor throughout his frame, with singular 
twitchings and contortions of his features. 


‘ The hot sun blazed upon his unprotected head ; but he seemed not to feel its fervor. 
rain-drops pattered into the market-place ; but the stranger heeded not the shower. ‘The people began to gaze at the mysterious 
old eeiiouan with superstitious fear and wonder. Who could he be? Whence did he come? Wherefore was he standing 
bare-headed in the market-place? Even the school- boys left the Merry- Andrew, and came to gaze, with wide-open eyes, at 
this tall, strange-looking old man. 

¢ There was a cattle-drover in the village, who had recently made a journey to the Smithfield market, in London, 
had this man thrust his way through the throng, 
acquaintances : 

**] say, neighbor Hutchins, would ye like to know who this old gentleman is? ’ 

** Ay, that 1 would,’ replied neighbor Hutchins ; ‘ for a queerer chap I never saw in my life! Somehow, it makes me feel 
small to look at him. He’s more than a common man.’ 

** You may well say so,’ answered the cattle-<drover. ‘Why, that ’s the famous Doctor Samuel Johnson, who they say is the 
greatest and learnedest man in England. I saw him in London streets, walking with one Mr. Boswell.’ 

* Yes ; the poor boy —the friendless Sam — with whom we began our story, had become the famous Doctor Samuel Johnson ! 
He was universally acknowledged as the wisest man and greatest writer in all England. He had given shape and permanence 
to his native language, by his “Dictionary. Thousands upon thousands of people had read his Idler, his Rambler, and his 
Rasselas. Noble and wealthy men, and beautiful ladies, deemed it their highest privilege to be his companions. Even the King 


of Great Britain had sought his acquaintance, and told him what an honor he considered it that such a man had been born in 
his dominions. He was now at the summit of literary renown. 


A dark cloud swept across the sky, and 


No sooner 
and taken a look at the unknown personage, than he whispered to one of his 
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‘ But all his fame could not extinguish the bitter remembrance which had tormented him through life. Never, never, had he 
forgotten his father’s sorrowful and upbraiding look. Never— though the old man’s troubles had been over so many years —had 
he forgiven himself for inflicting such a pang upon his heart. And now, in his own old age, he had come hither to do p®nance, 
by standing at noon-day in the market-place of Uttoxeter, on the very spot where Michael Johnson had once kept his book-stail.’ 


This delightful picture is but a fair example of Mr. HawrHorne’s manner of writing for his little 


people. We trust the juvenile public will nct permit his graphic pen to remain idle for a moment, 
Messrs. Tappan anp DenneET, Boston, are his publishers. 


Wa txker ON PatHotocy: Hom@oratny.—The volumes of Mr. ALEXANDER WALKER upon 
‘ Intermarriage,’ * Woman,’ ‘ Beauty,’ etc., have made his name widely and favorably known to the 
English and American public ; and will cause his last production, now before us, to be sought after 
with avidity. It is from the press of the Messrs. Laneiey, and is entitled ‘ Pathology, founded on 
the natural system of Anatomy and Physiology ; a Philosophical Sketch ; in which the natural classi- 
fication of diseases, and the distinction between morbid and curative symptoms, afforded by pain or its 
absence, are pointed out ; as well as the errors of Homeopathy and other hypotheses.’ Ottver WeEn- 
DELL Ho.mes, M. D., of Boston, as good a son of the Muses as he is of GaLen, has a!so taken up the 
subject of this latter ‘delusion,’ as he terms it, and in two lectures before us, deals out to the follow- 
ers of HANNEMAN several mixed doses of argument and satire, to be taken, we may suppose, with 
many wry faces by the parties interested. We purpose to keep our pages free from the farther discus~ 
sion of the character and claims of the Homeopathic system ; still we are bound to say, that within 
our own circle of acquaintance, we are aware of some most remarkable cures, and among them one or 
two of confirmed consumption, by the alledged influence of this method of treatment. Was it the 


treatment or was it the effect of the patient’s imagination? This latter is Dr. Houmes’ hypothesis. 


Lire or Peter Van Scuaack.— We find on our table from the press of the Messrs. APPLETON a 
large and well-printed volume, entitled ‘The Life of Perer Van Scuaacx, LL. D.; embracing 
selections from his Correspondence and other Writings, during the American Revolution, and his exile 
in England. By his son, Henry C. Van Scuaack.’ This is a biography of an eminent American, 
of elevated character, of high integrity, and of honorable association, who in sentiment was opposed 
to taking up arms in the American Revolution. We had the pleasure to peruse the work in manu- 
script, and to present some extracts from it in these pages. Much of the matériel of the volume, being 
at once autobiographical and historical, will be found to possess intrinsic value. We could wish that the 
compiler had omitted some of the mere journalizing passages, since subsequent works have made their 
brief records so familiar to American readers, that they must needs now seem somewhat hacknied. 
The letters, however, of Mr. Van Scuaack, and the light which they thrown upon the events of a 
distant and fruitful era, will be found to well repay perusal and preservation. 


‘ GunpErRopE.’—There are several passages in the letters of Betting and GunDERODE, two young 
spiritual German girls, which would justify the trouble of translating into English, but nothing which 
deserves to elicit the extravagant praise awarded to the writers in the preface to the little volume of 
their correspondence, for a copy of which we are indebted to the publisher, Miss E. P. Peanopy, of 
Boston. We were struck with a beautiful picture of the character of our Saviour, drawn by a Fran- 
ciscan priest, and quoted in an epistle of GuNpDERopr’s ; and pleased with another drawn by Betting, 
of a cavalier who entered a ball-room in a round-about-jacket, which he had put on in the dark, 
Some lady-friends observed his mistake, and manewuvred to have him retire before ‘ showing the full 
front of his back’ to the company ; but not understanding their whispers, he turns to be enlightened, 
and thus frustrates their benevolent intentions. ‘ Giinderode’ is well enough ; but is really not so 
very remarkable as to justify the extatics of the editor. 


Tue MILLENNIUM OF THE ApocaLypPsE. — This is a work from the pen of Prof. Busu, of the New- 
York University, upon a theme of interest to most readers. The writer assumes the ground that the 
Millennium, strictly so called, is past; but he adds, that he has not been led to embrace or utter this 
opinion merely from a perverse love of paradox, and that he has no disposition ruthlessly to pluck 
from the Christian or the philanthropist so fond and sacred a hope as that of a coming age of light and 
glory to the church, without offering any thing to compensate the spoliation. ‘ Instead of robbing the 
treasury of Christian hope of a gem so precious, and of abstracting from benevolent effort so mighty a 
motive, his view of the futurities of Zion, admitting the Millennium to be past, opens to the eye of 
Faith a still more cheering prospect—a lengthened vista of richer and brighter beatitudes.? We 
think this volume will find many readers. It is neatly produced by the publisher, Mr. Joun P. Jewett, 
of Salem, (Mass.,) and is on sale in this city at Messrs. Dayton anp NEwMAN’s. 
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‘ CrcLorepta Inp1anensis.’? — We argue well for the interest and value of this forthcoming publi- 
cation of Mr. ScHootcrart, from a specimen which has been laid before us by the publishers, Messrs. 
Piatt anp Peters. The work will contain a general description of the Indian tribes of North and 
South America, comprising their origin, history, biography, manners and customs, language and reli- 
gion ; their numbers and divisions into tribes, their ethnographical affinities, territorial possessions, 
and geographical and proper names ; their antiquities and monumental remains, their mythology, hiero- 
glyphics, and picture-writing; their allegories, oral tales, and traditions; their civil polity, arts, 
employments and amusements, and other traits of their character and condition, past and present ; 
together with a comprehensive lexicon of Indian words and phrases ; the whole alphabetically arranged. 
This is a wide field of illustration and research ; and we hazard nothing in saying that there is no 
man in the United States so competent to its complete occupation as Mr. Henry R. Scnooicrart. 
As an old correspondent of the Knickersocker, our readers do not need to be informed that he holds 
the pen of a ready and graceful writer; nor will they require any commendation of ours to secure its 
records, when ‘ clothed upon’ with paper and types. 


Lye.u’s Lectures on Grotocy. — The eight Lectures on Geology recently delivered with such 
marked acceptance at the Tabernacle by Mr. Lye t, the eminent President of the London Geological 
Society, have been issued in a neat pamphlet from the office of the ‘ New-York Tribune.’ They 
were reported with remarkable accuracy by the able associate-editor of that popular journal, H. J. 
Raymonp, Esq., and are upon the following subjects, or divisions of the main themé: Fresh Water 
formations of Auvergne ; Extinct Volcanoes of successive Periods; Structure of tna; Origin of 
Granite Rocks ; Changes in the organic World ; Upheaval and Subsidence of the Earth’s crust ; Sub 
mergence and Reélevation of the Temple of Serapis ; Origin of Coral Reefs, and Theory of their Cir- 
cular Form ; Coraline Limestone of various Geological Ages ; Nature and Origin of Coal ; Period of its 
Formation ; Foot-marks of Fossil Animals ; The Niagara District; Chirotherium organic remains of 
the most ancient Rocks ; Recession of the Falls of Niagara ; Boulder Formation ; Transporting Power 
of Ice ; Action of Glaziers and Icebergs. 


House or Reruce.— We have before us the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Managers of the 
New-York House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents ; and are surprised at the amount of good which 
its benevolent operations have effected. Since the introduction of this admirable system of reforma- 
tion, the number of juvenile convicts, as appears from official returns, has diminished by nearly one 
half, and in some years beyond even this ; and of those once discharged from the confinement of the 
House of Refuge, very few are ever re-committed. Indeed, we find in the appendix ample evidence 
that a great majority of those who leave the walls of the institution subsequently become valuable 
members of society. Their pride of character is preserved ; for they have no prison-taint upon their 
name ; and the ‘delinquencies ’ for which they have been rather admonished than punished are swal- 
lowed up in their confirmed reformation —a ‘ newness of life,’ morally speaking, which serves as a 
‘mantle of oblivion’ to the past. 


History oF Iraty.—The Jast three numbers of Harrer’s invaluable ‘Family Library’ are 
devoted to a ‘ History of Italy and the Italian Islands, from the earliest ages to the present time. By 
WituraM Sparpina, Esq., Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh.’ The plan of the 
work is founded upon that of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. The history of the revolutions, politi- 
cal, social, and intellectual, through which the Italians have passed, in ancient as well as modern 
times, is combined with a description of the antiquities, the scenery, and the physical peculiarities of 
the interesting region which they inhabit. The writer resided for a considerable period in Italy, and 
brought to his task an enthusiasm and unwearied research, that have resulted in a more popular survey 
of the country, embracing all its relations, than we remember before to have encountered. The vol- 
umes are illustrated by numerous engravings, maps, plans, etc. 


Natura. History.— The Discourse delivered by Dr. Joun W. Francis of this city, upon the 
opening of the new Hall of the New-York Lyceum of Natural History, has recently been published. 
The accomplished author modestly states that the Address is ‘merely a general and hasty view of 
some of the objects to which the scientific institution, by whose request it was written, are devoted ; ’ 
but we must be permitted to add, that it is much more. It is in fact a comprehensive and well-arranged 
synopsis of all the prominent themes of natural history, interspersed with collateral allusions and 
suggestions, which show that they proceed from a full mind, that can both reason and illustrate its 
reasonings in a manner equally clear and eloquent. The Address is very neatly executed by its pub- 
lisher, Mr. Lupwie, Vesey-street. 
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‘Tue Zicaut, on Girszys oF Srarn.?— We have been greatly entertaine? and instructed by a 
perusal of this work from the press of Messrs. Witey anp Putnam. The singular race of which it 
treats, long an especial study of the author in the various countries which they inhabit, are minutely 
presented to the reader, in their habits, manners, and modes of existence ; matters which have often 
formed a prominent feature in much of the poetry and romance of Europe. We were surprised to 
Jearn that in Russia, and especially in Moscow, the beautiful gipsey-women are often allied in mar- 
riage with some of the noblest families in the empire ; and that they frequently acquire immense 
wealth by the exercise of their vocal powers, which are described as being of the highest order of 
excellence. Wecommend ‘ The Zicali’ to the reader as a work concerning which there can be ‘ no 
mistake,’ as touching the interest it excites and the instruction it imparts. 


‘Tue Ipeat Man.’ —This is the chief title of a small volume of ‘ Conversations between two 
Friends, upon the Beautiful, the Good, and the True, as manifested in actual life.? The purpose. of the 
writer is certainly an excellent one ; and judging from a cursory perusal, he would seem to have suc- 
cessfully executed it. His remarks upon the fine arts, on the management of children, and on the 
influence of domestic affection, are admirable ; and other themes are glanced at with scarcely less 
force of argument and grace of style. We commend especially to our bachelor and spinster readers 
the observations upon matrimony, and the picture which is presented of the comparative blessings 
of the double and single state. We predict that the ‘Ideal Man’ will prove a most potent match- 


maker; and if his readers follow his inculcations, we doubt not they will find his matches to have 
been made in heaven. 


Sreriine’s Poems. — We are right glad to welcome the handsome edition of the poetical works of 
Joun Sterne, recently published by Mr. Herman Hooxen, Philadelphia. Our readers can hardly 
fail to remember ‘ The Sexton’s Daughter’ of this charming poet, as well <; his various ‘ Hymns of a 
Hermit’ in BLackwoop’s Magazine. The London Quarterly Review pronounces SteRLING’s poems 
to be ‘ full of tenderness, fancy, and truth, and especially to be recommended for correct versification 
and good English. They have the pleasing tone of WoxpswortH without the mannerism of phrase 
and imagery by which the imitators of that poet are marked and distinguished.’ Beside ‘‘The Sex- 
ton’s Daughter’ and ‘ Hymns of a Hermit,’ the present volume embraces many superior poems by thé 
same author, which we lack space to particularize. 


Tue Burxp Boy.—Oxiver Ditson of Boston, late Parker anv Ditson, one of the first musical 
publishers in the United States, as regards taste in the selection and neatness in the execution of the 
ballads which bear his imprint, has just issued Miss Goutp’s pathetic song of ‘ The Blind Boy,’ with 
Demrster’s music. With the chaste beauty, feeling, and expression which distinguish this produac- 
tion, we have long been acquainted ; and we are glad that it has been wedded to music which corres- 
ponds perfectly to the sentiment it embodies. No musical composer has succeeded better than Demp- 
STER in the composition of those touching melodies which go home to the heart ; and we think in the 
present instance he has been eminently successful. ‘The Blind Boy’ has become a general favorite, 
having already reached a goodly number of editions. 


‘Sort Srortgs’ is the appropriate title of two little volumes from the press of Bixpy anp Com- 
PANY, Park-Row. Without possessing any supernatural feature, or any thing indeed that could be 
termed ‘ thrilling,’ these short stories will yet be found to repay perusal as well as more ambitious and 
more popular sketches. They are for the most part evidently founded on fact, and many of their inci- 
dents are derived from the personal observation and experience of the writer. A friend at our elbow 
characterizes these two volumes as books likely to be very take-up-able on board a steam-boat or 
rail-road car, or take-down-able from a shelf in one’s library. 


Tue Davucuters or Encianp.— Mrs. Exxis, whose ‘ Women of England’ was most favorably 
received, has been encouraged to treat the theme more at large, and to follow out the minuter details 
of individual, domestic, and social duty. She proposes to divide the main subject into three parts, in 
which will be separately considered the character and situation of the Daughters, Wives and Mothers 
of England. The ‘ Daughters’ form the subject of the volume before us ; and the social and domestic 
duties of the middling ranks are more especially set forth and illustrated. The series can hardly fai 
to be productive of great good to ‘ those of the sex who think.’ Messrs. ArprLeron ano Company are 
the publishers. 
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Jiurs Nasal jlpeniw’: Sista, have inna ‘in a handsome 
res: otte of the finest of the: plays.of ‘Gorrne. Mrs. Jamieson, it will be 


i. 
- adc 


in terms: “of warm conimendation, fx-her © Winter Studies and Summer Rambles ' 
prand the’ two sgenes froin it contained in Mrs; Austin’s ‘Fragments from German 
ow fobui 4rigdditional inducgmént to a-peruss of the entire performance. For our- 
selves we may say that we “have read ‘Egmont’ with i increasing interest to the end, and can promise 
its readers a similar enjoyment 


+ *Devotionat Mevopres.’— Thus is entitled a thin and miserably-executed book, containing sun- 
dry moral and religious hymns; by Cuarves M. F. Deems, A. B. We are bound to believe the writer 
*a good man,’ in the sense of Neighbor Varces, at least. His poetry, though very poor is very pious, 
and sufficiently original ; but his design of giving devotional words to favorite airs has been antici- 
pated by more capable pens. Mrs. Dana’s ‘Southern Harp’ will more creditably supply the desidera- 
tum of which our sacred bard complains. Mr. Deems does not seem to anticipate the circulation ol 
his volume, save among his personal friends. He will net be disappointed. 


‘IpgaLs anp oTHER Porms.’— We think we recognize in ‘ ALGERNON,’ the author of this taste- 
ful little volume, a poetical correspondent of thé Knickersocker. The work contains two or three 
felicitous translations from the German, and several original effusions of merit. Those of the latter 
which impress us the most favorably are ‘A New Year’s Chime,’ ‘ The Departed.’ and the pleasant 
paraphrase of the celebrated ‘ wolf story’ of Gen. Putnam. The externals of the volume are credi- 
table to the care of the publisher, Mr. Henry Perkins, Philadelphia. 


‘Tue Crorton Bors.’ — Miss Martineav is turning her talents to good account in the production 
of entertaining and useful little volumes for youth. We have already had occasion, in noticing the 
Messrs. AppLeton’s series of ‘ Tales for the Reople and their Children,’ to mention several works of 
this character from her pen ; as the ‘ Peasant and.Prinee,?.‘Feats on the Fiord,’ etc. The book before 


us we thought not to have read ; but dipping into it, we found it <0%mteresting that we read it through 
at a sitting which was not so long 4s it was pleasant. 


®Our New Volume, 


On the first day of July next will be published the first humbep<éf the TwentieTH voLume of the 
Kyickersocker Macazine. It will appear upon entirely new type throughout, of the most tasteful 
kinds, and will be printed in a style of unsurpassed éxcellence. It will also be embellished with an 


illustrative engraving, designed and executed expressly forthe work. In relation to its literary attrac- 


tions, it will be deemed sufficient to say that it will not only fully sustain its past character in this 
regard, but that its intellectual claims will be enhanced by numerous contributions, already in hand, 


from eminent and popular pens, in various sections of our country, and from distinguished trans- 


Atlantic writers. In short, we may truly affirm that we never before entered upon a new volume 


with so many good things in store for our numerous readers. We ask but promptitude on the part of 


our subscribers, to insure them a monthly mélange as various and entertaining as can be found on 
either side the great water. 





